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THE COMMON NEED. 

6 beepers is in every healthy human heart a need which 

is older even than original sin, and which was pro- 
vided for by the Creator when He declared that it was 
not good that man should be alone. We need each other, 
and hermits and solitaries of every kind are, as they should 
be, always in the smallest possible ratio to the population; 
and while the sacredness of each individuality should be 
carefully respected, living exclusively in and for one’s self 
is alike unnatural and paralyzing to the finer instincts. 
All sensible kindly natures enjoy companionship. This 
is by no means a simply gregarious feeling, for most peo- 
ple—the wise ones without exception—prefer solitude to 
uncongenial society, but it is a natural spontaneous wish 
for sume one to confide in, some one to give and receive 
the cheer and comfort which spring so readily from sym- 
pathetic and affectionate comprehension. In the perfec- 
tion of mutual understanding and innocent expansiveness 
there is that indetinable quality which eludes description, 
and which words can no more express than they can give 
the perfume of a flower or the rich thrilling harmony of 
sweetest music. They who have this blessing live in the 
sunshine, but dark indeed is the shadow and very lonely 
the lot of those from whom Death takes the loved and 
trusted confidant, the other better aud dearer self. 

Very touching is a passage in the Paris diary of rugged 
Dr. Sumuel Johuson: “* As I entered the Palais Bourbon 
my wife was iu my mind; she would have been pleased. 
Having now nobody to please, I am little pleased.” 

A woman to whom the sharing of kindness and joy had 
become second nature, yet who was compelled by circum- 
stances to live alone in her declining years, said in a letter: 
‘A happiness which we enjoy alone is but a half-blessing, 
and this is my case. Neither in the house nor out of it is 
there any one with whom I can have a confidential talk.” 
Lest this should be taken as a purely feminine besoin de 
« épancher, \et there be set beside it the words of a very 
learved man, who wrote to his wife, “1 have been cou 
sidering how much of their interest all the letters which I 
have opened lose by your not being here to read them and 
talk them over with me.” And after the death of this 
dear helpmeet he was wont to say that one of the trials of 
his loneliness was that “there is no one now to whom 
1 can say Whatever occurs to my mind at once, us the way 
of giving reality and meaning wo all that passes before 
ith 

In the wonderful and grewsome romance of Franken 
stein there is one scene which skilfully places the monster 
within the pale of hunansympathy, There is real pathos 
in his description of the frightful isolation to which he is 
condemned, and in spite of the horror which he inspires, 
the heart of the reader is touched as the wretched being 
pleads with Frankenstein to alleviate his loneliness by 
creating a wife for him. 

‘There are here and there secretive or self-sufficient indi 
viduals who cannot comprehend the homely pleasure of 
talking over ‘‘ all common things, each day’s events ”; and 
there are others who stigmatize as gossips— which word, in 
their stress of emphasis, stands for the really harmful talk 
kupwo as scandal—all the frieudly chat in which neighbor- 
hood news and harmless personalities figure, just as though 
people who try to love others as themselves, and who want 
to brighten life with kindly buman interest, were given to 
the cruel practice of vivisection. Happily the social, 
cheery dispositions far outnumber the lofty critical na- 
tures, and most of us are so constituted that we enjoy and 
“prize the good invention whereby everybody is pro- 
vided with somebody who is glad to see him.” 


EASTER THOUGHTS. 

{VERY one feels the beautiful appropriateness of keep- 

4 ing the Easter festival in the spring. Nor does it 
detract from tlie sacredness of Easter to remember that 
the oldest pagauv nations kept a grand spring festival, at 
which they joyously celebrated the resurrection of the 
earth from its long winter's burial. Human hearts in all 
ages have found a deep significance in the annual awak- 
ening of nature, It typified some mystery greater than 
the return of grass and flowers or the lengthening of the 
days. The Christian Easter gave form and meaning to 
these vague yearnings. To the apotheosis of nature was 
added the apotheosis of spiritual life. 

‘Christ has risen! Nature is rising! We shall rise!” 
Wonderful as the lesson is, it is so simple that the little 
child, watching with delight the tiny green leaves which 
spring from the seed he has planted, can understand it. 
He sowed the seed to gain the flower. We put off the 
old body to gain the new. ‘That which thou sowest is 
not quickened except it die.” This is nature’s teaching. 

But those whose faith is strongest shrink from the 
thought. It is so hard to contemplate—this putting off 
of the old body. The new life beyond is strange and 
mysterious. It seems to bear no relation to the warm 
human life we have learned to love so well. 

Let us read further the lesson of the seed. We sow 
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not the wheat which shall be, but bare grain. Nature 
gives it a new body—a body far more beautiful than the 
seed we planted. And as far higher as is the plant from 
the seed, so far higher must be the spiritual man from 
the natural one. 

Again, to every seed belongs its own body. To the 
wheat, wheat, and to each seed after its kind. Although 
the body is wonderfully above the seed that was sown, 
yet it bears an exact relation to it. If we take pains to 
lant the right seed we may be sure of whut to expect. 

Ve want wheat, so we plant a wheat seed. 

lt seems clear that a pure spirit will arise from the 
seed of a pure body, aud a loving spirit from the seed of 
a loving body. If the body we sorrowfully put‘aside has 
been one full of charity, belpful, kindly, and eager to 
speak tender, pitying words—oue that has thought no 
evil, and has believed all things, and hoped all things, and 
endured all things—can any one doubt what should come 
of such « seed-planting? The natural comes first, and 
after that the spiritual, But ** as is the natural, so is the 
spiritual.” It is far more glorious, but, after all—the 
sume! 

So we may bring Easter, with its wonderful deep mean- 
ing, into the life of every day. How? By teaching our- 
selves to comprehend the truth that while we live this hu- 
man life, and develop this natural body, it is not alone the 
natural body we are creating, but the seed of the spiritual 
body which is to come after. 

This is not a mystical doctrine. All those who in this 
life have attained some knowledge of their spiritual ua- 
tures will testify to its truth. The change from a natural 
tu « spiritual living is like the growing of u plaut whose 
seed we have sown. The right plant surely grows in a 
mau Who bus sown the right seed. 

As the spiritual nature of such a man begins to develop, 
the purer, higher elements in him grow stronger, and one 
by one the baser sort die. Hate dies, and revenge, and 
auger, Cruelty dies, and all unkindness. Narrowuess 
of mind dies, aud coutempt for the frailties of others. 

The part that lives aud grows stronger is love. Purity 
and truth and courage are but parts of love, and, as it 
grows greater, by-and-by comes the sureness of kuuw- 
ledge, aud fuith itself is swallowed up in fruition. 

‘luis is the daily burial of the old man, who was “earthy,” 
and the daily rising of the new, who is the ** Lord trom 
Heaven.” ‘Yo such w heart Euster comes every day. 


A STORY-TELLING NIGHT. 


i" R. VAN PENNWYPPE says, in his Gentlewoman’s 
4 Hour tor this week —he suowed me the proof in 
tue Lrout hall to-day—that the Custom was started in cer- 
tulm clubs here in New York, like the Aldiue and the 
University, Where men who are never seev in the windows 
of tue Koub-i voor are Wout to gather—men for whom, by- 
tue-way, Van Peunwyppe bas but fleeting interest. 

He says, tuo—bul Us be told us ail with a shrug of the 
shoulders us he sat with us in the larther room—iuat, for 
his part, be doubts very much whether such a custom 
could ever become tue fasiou iu the houses that he 
kuew. 

“The fashion?” said Professor Prodgers, glowering at 
him through his spectacles. * No, sir, You are quite 
right. It could uever be the fashion. There are sume 
tuings tual money—even the money of the Van Koopen- 
Kulters—canuot buy, Cau you purchase, do you think, 
wit und humor, geniality aud charm, any more than you 
cau purchase affection’ You forget, tov, the character 
aud calling of the men who are the best siory - tellers 
auwong us. They keep their gifts, sir, as gifts.” 

Then the Protessor laughed. A sudden change of hu- 
mor came over him. He took off bis spectacies and held 
them in Lis Lund, tappiug the aif genuy witu them, us is 
his habit when pleased. 

“The custom of having a story-telling bight started by 
any club!” he said. ** Why, the cusiom begau with the 
croouing of the very first mother on carth who held a 
baby iu ber lap rocking it to sleep! The custom is as old 
us the human race itself. Lt began iu its cradle. It grew 
about the father’s knee. It developed wherever a fire 
was lighted round which men and womeu gathered for 
pleasure, and wherever starlit summer uights lured them 
trom sleep. 

“lt belongs to a need of humanity, to the fashion of 
no club, and every art aud accomplisnment and grace to 
which humanity has grown has been borrowed tv leud it 
charm. Music gave melody, the dinner table its festal 
spirit, the long-stemmed pipe or the fragrant cigar the 
spell of its lazy influence, lamp-light aud candle-light the 
fascination of a dim obscure. 

**No,” said the Professor, stooping to replace a fallen 
ember. He had put ou his glasses again as he bent. 
“No. No one person, no one club, no one people estab- 
lished the custom of story-telling. 1t grew out of an in- 
stinct belonging to primeval man. It is one of the good 
things of life we never have to teach children to love; 
one of the things they can uever be taught not to care 
for.” 

Professor Prodgers’s remarks had not been altogether 
inspired by Van Pennwyppe’s observations, but ratuer by 
the recollection they had revived of an evening this week 
noue of us are likely to forget, aud which Van Penuwyppe 
had described in his paper. 

“Stories told by lamp-light and firelight,” and ‘ for 
the benefit of the Outeora Chapel,” the tickets said—that 
chapel in which Mrs. Candace Wheeler and the rest of us 
are so interested. But what idea can tickets ever give of 
what is to follow after one has used them? 

Bright wood fires were blazing in these rooms. Cathe- 


-dral lamps suspended from the ceiling were lighted, and 


the best kuown men and women of town were there when 
we entered. Bishops, judges, writers, lawyers, painters, 
all found one or more of their calling there. Each had 
a story to tell—a story no one else could have told so 
well. 

There have not often been such nights as these in New 
York. One is not apt to have such another, uvless of 
course one is happy enough to go to the Penners’. There 
ure not many who could have brought together such a 
group of men and women as our hostess did that night, 
and for the building of a chapel, too. For the*selling of 
tickets often acts in two ways, keeping as many people 
out of w place as ure carried in. L. H. F. 
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WOMEN AND MEN. 
VIVISECTION AND EGRETS’ FEATHERS. 


} is hard to imagive anything much less consistent 
than the spectacle of a lady with birds’ wings or egret 
feathers in her hat attending with zeal an antivivisection 
meeting. Itis not more consistent, cértainly,than the com- 
panion spectacle of a man himself a prominent sports- 
man and acting as an active promoter of the same be- 
nevolent agitation. The sportsman would answer, as one 
actually did, in a conversation reported by a Boston phy- 
sician, that he had never stopped to think of the suffering 
he had caused by shooting. The lady would in her turn 
reply that it had never occurred to her that birds suffered 
that she might look fashionable. The Bazar may per- 
haps claim to have been the first place in America where 
protest against the use of birds’ plumage in women’s bon- 
nets appeared—one written more than twenty years ago, 
under the name of ‘‘ The Massacre of the Innocents,” by 
Mrs. Mary Thacher Higginson, then Miss Thacher. It 
may be appropriate enough to recur to the matter here 
aud now. 

The historian Lecky points out that Plutarch (who 
lived in the first century of our era) was probably the 
first person to argue fully and strongly for the right of 
the lower animals to humane treatment at the bands of 
man. He adds that it took more than 1700 years to bring 
any Christian writer up to the point attained by Plutarch. 
As a matter of fact, there is of course no consistent ground 
of absolute humanity to animals, short of entire absti- 
nence from animal food, and the practical disuse, in most 
cases, of the employment of avimals for draught purposes, 
since pain must be given in various ways to tame them 
sufficiently for this. Inasmuch as horses have largely 
superseded oxen, and science is rapidly displacing horses, 
it is not necessary to dwell on this last a but the 
question of food is still a serious one. Many persons 
would prefer to live without meat, but few accomplish it. 
For those who eat it quadrupeds must still be slaugh- 
tered, birds shot, fish caught. Yet the laws of civilized 
countries limit the way in which these things shall be 
done, and always in the supposed interest of mercy. 
Now of the three main excuses for causing animal pain— 
science, food, and ornament—it is plain that the three take 
rank in the order just given. So vast and noble are the 
results of science that if animal pain may be justly caused 
for the sake of food or adornment, it may far more right- 
ly be caused for the sake of scientific discovery. When 
we consider that at any moment some new step in science 
may transform the whole question of food, or perhaps 
even evable us to do without solid food altogether, it is 
plain that science is really entitled to rank above even the 
need of food, as a justification of animal pain. As for 
mere ornament, it ranks so utterly below food, as a mo- 
tive, that there is absolutely no comparison to be made 
between them. Even the sportsman, who shoots birds for 
pleasure, can justly claim that they or their kindred must 
be killed somehow, unless we all become vegetarians. 
But inasmuch as there is absolutely no reason for putting 
birds’ wings on bonnets, except that they look ‘pretty or 
that some one else wears them, it is plain that women are 
more severely censurable in this respect than the lovers 
of science, or even of sport. A Chicago wholesale dealer 
in feathers, said the other day, according to the Chicago 
New Unity, *‘ 1f a few ladies of Paris were to begin to 
wear live birds in their hats this year, there would be a 
big trade in live birds for that purpose here next year, no 
matter what your Humane Society might say.” The sug 
gestion is not so incredible when we remember that in 
some South American countries ladies of fashion wear live 
beetles of brilliant hues attached to ball! dresses. 

This may seem a hard admission to make for those who 
are accustomed to assert a vast moral superiority of wo 
men over men. Against that assumption the preseut writ- 
er has often protested, pointing out that such seeming 
superiority extends ouly to a few well-detined sensual 
temptations. Even in regard to war, he has pointed out 
that the very women who were most indignant at the 
thought of our going to war for Venezuela, for which they 
did not care, were the very first to propose that we should 
send our navy and army to interfere in Turkey, “treaty 
or no treaty,” to protect the Armenians, for whom they 
cared very much. Soin regard to birds. Women have as 
yet little sympathy with advanced scientific inquiry, and 
still less—that is, American women—with sportsmanship; 
and so it is very easy for them to defend *‘ our little bro- 
thers of the air” against these forms of aggression. Yet 
they do not carry the protest so far as to forego animal 
food, which cannot, after all our modern improvements, 
be obtained with eomplete humanity—and, when fashion 
demands, they trim their bonnets with the birds. It would 
not seem possible that they could read unmoved the thrill- 
ing descriptions of the way in which egrets’ feathers are 
obtained—that the birds have to be shot when they are 
watching over their newly hatched young, leaving the 
nestlings to die of starvation ; or those other descriptions 
of the soft furs called ** Persian lamb,” which are obtain- 
ed by killing the mother—the Astwakhan goat—in order 
to strip the fur from the unborn young. In most cases, 
of course, these facts are unknown. Indeed, it appears that 
many women are not aware that the supposed ‘‘ egrets” 
are feathers at all, but had thought them delicate prepara- 
tions of silk. The test comes after they have made the 
discovery. How much difference will it then make amorg 
the many? How much will it weigh against the solemn 
edict of that unknown authority, Fashion, which an- 
nounces, *‘ They will be worn”? 

In reality the evil lies deeper than the surface, and we 
must, to vindicate such women at all, look in a different di- 
rection. First, the excuse which so many thoughtless per- 
sons make—*‘ Some one else will if 1 do not”; ** So long 
as the bird is dead, why not wear the wings?’—is much 
more persuasive among women than among men, simpl 
because women have been left so wholly ignorant of busi- 
ness. ‘To men, demand and supply mean something; the 
youngest boy who bas traded in postage-stamps knows 
that if nobody buys a thing people will soon cease to sell 
it. The remedy is that women should be left less igno- 
rant of such simple principles. Then the whole question 
of the follies of Lethon drives us deeper than the surface 
again. Every man feels privileged to shake his head be- 
cause his wife or his sister wishes to be in the fashion. 
Unluckily he feels equally justified in shaking his head 
if she is dressed unfashionably. Not that he knows of 
himself whether sie is tius dressed or uot, but Le kuows 
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through other women; and she knows that he will know; 
so that it ends in her dressing for other women in order 
that he may approve of her. It is just possible that the 
advance of common-sense may bring with it more equality 
between the sexes in this respect, and possibly by their 
joint efforts they may at least develop a little indepen- 
dence and save the birds. An American Indian’s wife 
unquestionably would feel very much disappointed if her 
particular Red Cloud or Rain-in-the Face did not wear as 
fine feathers as any other chief. Civilization has already 
carried us beyond that necessity, and perhaps, under civ- 
ilization, the husbands may yet cease to expect it of 
their wives. When that time comes, the egreis muy re- 
mait) safe —if, indeed, they are not exterminated mean- 
a. 


S OR PRS 


Le speaking of étamine, I find there are two kinds—one, 
which is like grenadine and wears very well; another, 
much looser, less firm, which pulls out. So be careful, if 

ou select a gown of this, which kind you choose. Per- 

aps they call étamine grenadine in America. The two 
materials look exactly alike. They certainly are going to 
be the favorite stuffs for this season, and the dresses made 
from them grow prettier and prettier. I have already 
seen étamine gowns worn with little fancy capes of the 
same at afternoon teas. These are lined with colored 
taffeta, and have taffeta revers edged with pleatings of 
black mousseline de soie. But there seems to be no end 
to the pretty ways of making éiamine gowns, Oue that 
I saw yesterday was of dead-leaf color made over a trans- 
parent of apple green. The inner part of the skirt was 
equally as charming as the outside, entirely of green taf- 
feta, finished around the bottom with a velvet band an 
inch and a half wide. The corsage had a loose blouse 
front of green taffeta, with a second blouse of the étamine 
opening over it, cut away in front to show the green, and 
rounded out on either side at the top so as to leave an 
effect of a tiny round yoke. The collar is of écru lace 
over white satin, with cravat ends in front falling over 
the green, and jabotlike ends in the back standing up and 
falling down. The collar is finished with the tiny loops 
of black velvet that are so much seep, put on close to- 
gether so as to form a ruche. 

It is said that there will be a great fancy in Paris this 
spring for a combination of navy blue with Parma violet. 
The new spring hats that have already made their ap- 
pearance are covered with Parma violets, and with them 
are worn large towrs-de-cou of black mousseline de soie 
with the top ruche lined with great double Parma violets. 
The effect is charming, and surely nothing was ever pret- 
tier for spring than violets of any sort. But Parisian 
fashions in hats are as unstable as the wind. One scarce- 
ly has time to write that violets are worn before violets 
have grown common and something else has taken their 
place. This may account for some of the extraordinary 
statements about Paris fashions that ove sometimes sees. 
The other day I picked up an American paper and read 
in a Paris letter, ‘It is too early to tell whether poke- 
bonnets will be as much of u favorite this spring as they 
have been here during the past winter.” Poke-bonnets! 
I came to the conclusion that the writer of the article must 
have been perpetually running across Gyp, the only wo- 
man in Paris who wears a poke-bounet these days. Very 
pretty demi-saison hats can be easily arranged at home 
by taking any sort of straw shape in black that comes far 
down over the face, knotting tulle around the brim in 
loose masses, putting a bunch of ostrich feathers on one 
side, and massing on the crown, in front, bunches of jon- 
quils, periwinkles, gillyflowers, azaleas, all the spring po- 
sies, just as though they had been picked fresh from the 
fields, or bunches of roses. 

With these hats should be worn a tour-de-cou of mous- 
seline de soie, in which are knotted ribbons the shade of 
any one of the leading colors on the bat, or knots of vel- 
vet may replace the ribbons. These, of course, are worn 
with the perennial light cloth coats that are the favorite 
outside garment for early spring. They are short, and 
made with fewer godets thau last year. The very latest 
ones have perfectly straight backs, like a man’s coat, with 
half-adjusted fronts. Another pretty style of coat for the 
suminer, which will be much used for travelling gowns 
of mohair or poplin, will have short fronts like au Eton 
jacket, with short basques behind. The front ends at the 
waist, which is marked by a high belt of black satin rib- 
bon, and it opens over a dainty chemisette consisting of a 
double ruffle of mousseline de soie edged with a duse Va- 
lenciennes, accordion - pleated, forming a knot under the 
chin, then descending in a double jabot to join the belt. 
This is a pretty fashion to wear with cotton blouses, but 
the short, tight-fitting jacket, buttoned with a single row 
of buttons, with tiny revers, will still be popular for tailor 
gowns. 

Almost the only spring gowns that have so far appeared 
on the Paris streets are charming little dresses of stuff 
made with plain skirts and belted blouses, with the ful- 
ness hanging over the belt and forming an even ruffle 
all around on the hips. I have seen these also in cordu- 
roy and velveteen, worn without outside coats; indeed, 
they have not been worn with wraps made in any mate- 
rial, but they are always made of some stuff that falls 
easily. These blouse jackets, 1 know, were described in 
the HaRPER’s Bazar for February 29th, and if I speak of 
them again here it is partly to show how very accurate 
and trustworthy the department of *‘ New York Fashions” 
in the Bazar is. ‘The very styles that were predicted 
there in February are the first ones to appear in Paris a 
month later. For you must remember that all the im- 
portations for New York are made fully two months be- 
fore the season allows those things to be worn bere. These 
blouses will also be made up in shepherd’s plaids for the 
summer. We shall have a season in which mohairs, pop- 
lins, and alpacas will be worn ‘‘ powr trotter,” as the French 
say—to trot about in—the open-work stuffs, such as can- 
vas, étamiue, and grenadine, for more dressy occasions, a 
great deal of taffeta glacé, and for light summer gowns 
lovely batistes of every description, with toile and coutil, 
in other words, a kind of linen and drilling, to replace 
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piqué. To begin with the cotton dresses, one of the few 
that I have seen was of pale china-blue coutil, or drill- 
ing, embroidered with ficelle, or twine. The plain front, 
slightly gathered in at the belt, had a pattern embroidered 
on it in coarse écru ficelle ; it fastened on one shoulder 
with Nagel ae butions. The back was perfectly 
tight-fitting, with slight basque ends, and the two backs 
and the under-arm pieces were also embroidered with a 
= as were the very long sleeves. This came from 

arie and Emma Weille, as did also a lovely gown of ré- 
séda grenadine made with a bolero front edged with a 
wide cream-colored Hercules braid, and bordered with 
tiny buttons, while the bolero itself was embroidered in 
black and cream, accented with tiny buttons like those 
edging the braid. We saw, as we were prowling about 
among these pretty things. all sorts of charming motives 
for embroideries. A linen-colored ground, for instance, 
with motives appliquéd in white piqué, edged with black 
and écru twine. There were lovely collars for finishin 
the corsages of batiste or grenadine or taffeta amano 
lars in picturesque shapes made of embroidered batiste 
and edged with narrow embroideries about half an inch 
wide in faded tones. 

A beautiful gown of silk batiste was made over an orange 
transparent. ‘The skirt and corsage were both trimmed 
with embroidered batiste incrusted with lace frills. The 
silk transparent of the corsage was perfectly tight-fitting, 
and made with a point in front. The batiste was draped 
over this diagonally, so that the pattern ran diagonally 
across, with the lace frills outlining the pattern. On the 
shoulders were tucked epaulettes of black satin, flaring off 
over the sleeves, edged with narrow Valenciennes. The 
draped lace collar was strapped with satin folds, very nar- 
row, and edged with lace, so that they made little lace- 
edged bars up and down the collar. The belt was a wide 
black satin ceinture, knotted on the left side, and falling to 
the bottom of the skirt in long ends. The sleeves came 
to the elbow, and were puffed, with armlets of black satin 
to finish them. Changeable blue and green taffetas are 
very much seen. A pretty way to make them is with corse- 
lets of linen embroidered with applied scrolls of velvet 
edged with silk stitches, with silk stitches filling in the 
spaces between the scrolls. Many of the sleeves are tuck- 
ed at the top—that is, there is a bunch of crosswise tucks 
running from the under-arm seam to within an inch or 
two of the top of the shoulders. Taffetas are very much 
trimmed with mousseline de soie pleatings. Madame Alex- 
andre, near the Rue de Ja Paix, has some charming spring 
gowns made with mousseline de soie plentings. A gown 
of marine-blue grenadine, for instance, is trimmed with 
taffeta the color of Parma violets. It has a Marie Antoi- 
nette fichu of silk edged with pleatings of black mousse- 
line de soie, and a high ceinture of the violet taffeta. The 
cachet of the new summer gowns is their high ceintures, 
or belts. Madame Alexandre also has some pretty collets. 
One of changeable blue and green taffeta is made perfect- 
ly plain over the shoulders like a yoke, like all the new 
collets, and falls like a ruffle below. It is embroidered in 
spangles changing in the colors of the silk, and finished 
with a double pleating of mousseline de soie. The front 
is quite new. It crosses like a Marie Antoinette fichu, and 
is Auished on either side with revers edged with pleatings. 
The high collar is cut into battlements, filled up inside 
with high standing ruches of old vellow lace. 

KATHARINE De Forest. 











BLACK AND WHITE MATERIALS. 
T has often been said that the best dressed women al- 
most invariably wear black or white, and it cannot be 
gainsaid that these two colors have an individuality and 
tone that more glaring colors do not possess. However, 
black is not becoming to every woman; indeed, there is 
something very ying in black materials of any kind worn 
near the face. The lines are made much harsher and 
more pronounced, while the soft tints of the complexion 
are often curiously deadened. 

White with black, or vice versa, is absolutely different, 
and the combination is one that is always in fashion. 
This season the black and white stripes and checks are 
shown in more bewildering variety than ever. One pat- 
tern in particular has a white ground with hair stripes of 
black, three or four stripes near together, then a space, 
and again a cluster. Such a silk, made with a waist of 
black Liberty silk in the shape of a short jacket, with 
broad revers faced with the striped silk, and a crossed-over 
waistcoat of white satin, is charmingly becoming. 

The fancy waists which we are being informed all the 
time are no longer fashionable, and which are being made 
up in every swell establishment, are very smart in black 
aud white. A black and white checked taffeta has a 
broad square collar extending over the shoulders, and back 
of the waist and in front turned off in points. This is 
trimmed with a ruffle of accordion-pleated black mousse- 
line de soie with a narrow white edge. The front of 
the waist is full and soft, finished with a narrow girdle 
of black silk, pointed front and back, so as to givé a long- 
waisted effect. 

The white silk ground with black satin stripes is too 
conspicuous for street wear, but for dinner gowns, or, 
again, separate waists, is always becoming and in fashion. 
When it is so desired, bright ribbons, satin or velvet, are 
worn, deep crimson, scarlet, or blue velvet being espe- 
cially suitable. These silks are to be had in the cheaper 
qualities this year. 


WASH GOODS IN BLACK AND WHITE, 


For wash goods there is no end of fascinating patterns 
in black and white. Pique and duck in stripes and a smart 
little check will be much used for costumes of skirt and 
jacket, and, after all, this style of wash gown is by far 
the most satisfactory. 

If the material is shruvk before it is made up, it can 
then be easily laundered; and as there is never avy trim- 
ming beyond a band or two of flat embroidery on the 
skirt, and the colors do not fade, these costumes can be 
put in the tub every week if necessary, and still look well. 

The white piqués are soft and pliable compared to those 
of former years, and have not so much dressing in them. 
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They are considered extremely smart. One model lately 
exhibited has the skirt cut in almost circular shape, with 
astraight breadth in front. A quarter of a yard from the 
hem of the skirt is a band of Irish embroidery four inches 
wide. Instead of a jacket to wear with this skirt is a 
cape —a double cape of the piqué trimmed with deep 
bands of the embroidery. The waist is of the white mull 
trimmed with squares of Valenciennes. It is an exceed- 
ingly dainty costume, but the band of embroidery on the 
skirt will not be suitable for a short woman, These white 
piqué gowns will be very much in fashion this summer, 
and the tailors are already at work upon them. The 
jackets must not be lined nor bound, and when the gown 
is laundered little or no starch is required, for the soft 
effect like corduroy is what is fashionable 

Dimities and lawns, black ground with bair lines of 
white, are among the.new goods. Very inexpensive and 
cool, they are a great addition to the summer wardrobe, 
for they can be worn for a day’s shopping or for a short 
journey. These light materials need a lining in the skirt, 
but a sheer lawn or batiste is all that is necessary. Mak- 
ing them up with a silk lining is a mistuke; there should 
be a silk skirt for all thin gowns, but it should be made 
separate, with stiffening and trimming, and as wide as the 
skirt of a gown. Then it does doubie duty, as petticoat 
and silk slip as well. 

Doited muslins, black with white dots, or all black, 
make smart gowns. The same rules for lining apply to 
them as to the other wash goods; but it is well to have a 
fitted silk lining for the waist to wear under the muslin 
wais!, for the extra expense of the silk is really necessary 
to have it look well. Simplicity is somewhat of a fad at 
present, and these thin wash goods are made up by the 
score, with skirt of nine gores, and only trimmed with nar- 
row ruffles clustered at the bottom, and a full waist with 
lace insertion, or deep fancy collars of embroidery. Rib- 
bons for collar and belt of every known and many hither- 
to unknown shades form an important part of these gowns; 
of course for mourning wear black or white only can be 
worn. 

MOURNING COSTUMES. 

There is not a great deal of change in deep mourning 
from year to year. Henrietta cloth reigns supreme as the 
correct mourning fabric, while crape veils of varied lengths 
proclaim the relative mourned as plainly as the death 
notice of parent or husband. 

In deepest mourning the Henrietta cloth costumes made 
absolutely plain are the correct ones to wear. After three 
months crépe trimmings may be used; at six months entire 
gowns of crépe are considered quite possible. Widows’ 
mourning is the deepest, but the last year or two it has 
been the fashion (as it has been from time immemorial in 
England) to wear the sheer white turned-over collar and 
cuffs, which are so becoming, and lighter the dead black. 
The white ruche inside the bonnet is supposed to be the 
widow’s cap, which at one time was always worn; now 
caps, even for old ladies, are out of fashion, so that the 
ruche is merely symbolical. 

For a father or mother the mourning is almost as deep 
as for a husband, but the veil is not so long, nor is the 
mourning worn for the same space of time. All mourning 
is now laid aside much sooner than was formerly the case, 
a year to wear a long veil being quite the limit. 

It is difficult to have crépe bonnets becoming, but there 
is no reason Why they should not be made so if only care 
be taken to have the bonnet shape fit quite close to the 
head. The folds of the veil will give all the height that 
is necessary, and any fancy shape only looks grotesque 
under the crépe. When the mourning is first lightened 
and the veil thrown back, a few soft bows ou top of the 
hat are added, and give a smarter look. 

Many veils of nuns’ veiling and of soft heavy silk tissue 
—a sort of grenadine—are now used, always with the face 
veil of net with the crépe border, and by some are pre- 
ferred altogether to crépe veils; for wet weather they are 
much the best. 

CREPE GOWNS. 


The gowns made of crépe or heavily trimmed with 
crépe are always very expensive, but at the same time are 
always elegant. A new model has the skirt of Heurietta 
cloth faced half-way up with heavy crépe, and the waist 
is made in a Louis XV. coat, with the waistcoat of folds 
of crépe, the sleeves, medium size, coming far down over 
the hands and finished in a point. Chiffon ruffles, black, 
are put inside the collar and sleeves. 

Crépon in the weaves that so closely resemble crépe is 
a favorite material for light mourning, and the Jacquard 
patterns in vew woollen goods are also to be included; 
lustreless black silks and India silks are in good form, 
and the former trimmed with crépe are always smart. 
Black net and sewing-silk grenadines are worn for even- 
ing gowns, and, incongruous as it seems, are trimmed 
with crépe; dull jet trimmings are used in light mourn- 
ing, but the bright passementeries are quite out of the 
question, as are laces and embroideries. 

Shabby black is very ugly, but there is no necessity to 
accumulate a lot of gowns for the first six months of 
mourning, for the plain gowns all look alike, and until the 
time comes when it is proper to wear trimmings, two or 
three costumes are all that is required. 

After that time the number of gowns can be decided by 
the amount of money to be spent. In summer all white 
is now permissible in second mourning when black is not 
liked; but with so many thin black materials to choose 
from as are now to be had, it is better to leave the white 
for another season. 

The newest skirts look well trimmed with crépe, partic- 
ularly those that show a fold of the crépe between the 
frout and side seams like an under-skirt, and the glimpse 
of the trimming given by this fashion is more becoming 
to the figure than the wide fold at the bottom of the skirt. 
Narrow folds of bias crépe are also used, but are not ef- 
fective, while all attempts at rosettes and bows should be 
avoided. Simplicity is the point to be aimed at in mourn- 
ing costumes; the materials may be the most expensive, 
and the cut and fit leave nothing to be desired, but there 
should be nothing showy or startling. 

Black underwear has never been greatly in favor, but 
when wearing mourning, petiicoats and corsets of black 
are almost a necessity, as all black material “ crock ” sadly. 
No jewelry at first, and later only suitable pieces should 
be worn. Precious stones look wofully out of place with 
mourning garments, and should be put away with the 
bright colored gowns and ribbons for a while at least. 
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Frocks ror Grris From 1 To 2 YEARS OLD 


For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 


THE CHURCH SETTLEMENT HOUSE 
IND ITS GOOD WORK 


W HATEVER may or may not be said of the effect of 

wider development on the feminine mind, it is un- 
doubtedly true that broadening influences have developed 
a greater love of human kind, and have opened ways for 
helpiug less fortunate sisters which in the olden time were 
not even dreamed of. Lady Bountifuls have always ex 
isted. Charity has been extended since the earliest ages 
of man. But the formation of a common sisterhood, the 
founding of a society in which mutual benefits are ex- 
changed, is the development of a later age, the outgrowth 
of wider sympathies and keener insight 

The Settlement experiment has been tried and proved a 
success. All the larger cities are familiar with the work 


Fig. 1.—Scurr rox Boy rrom 8 Fig. 2.—JackeT ror Grau rrom 14 
ro 16 YEARS OLD 


For pattern and description see No, VLL 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


To 10 Years oLp {See Fig. 4 ] 


For description see patiern-sheet 
Suppiewent, 
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and its results, and too much cannot be said 
for the devotion of those women who have 
lent themselves to the good work. Never 
theless it remained for New York to estab- 
lish the most permanent of all, and for the 
Church of the Redeemer to send forth the 
first band of women determined to give, 
not a part of, but all their lives to setting 
that example which we are told is so much 
better than precept. 

A few years ago Miss Marion Gurney, 
then fresh from Wellesley, determined to 
establish a home on Avenue A, and to try 
the experiment of living among the work 
ing classes, with a view to helping them bet- 
ter their manner of life. To-day that home 
has grown from a single room to an entire 
house, and the household includes a corps 
of accomplished workers, besides skilled 
nurses, who stand always ready to give 
their services for a merely nominal sum. 

The enterprise is not a charity—at least 
so these ardent women assert—but only an 
exposition of how a band of women can live 
upon a small sum. The looker-on may 
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Jacket ror Grru FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD 
For pattern and description see No, XIIL on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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Fig. 3.—CLOAK WITH SEPARATE CAPE 
FoR GIRL FROM 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No, VIIL on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Emprre Frock ror Grrt From 8 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. XL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


indeed call it charity in the highest sense, since time, even 
life itself, is freely given; but the workers disclaim the 
term, and insist that nothing is given, all services are paid 
for, and that the self-respect of their neighbors is so main 
tained. As a matter of fact, charges of from five to ten 
cents an hour are made, but as the members of the Settle 
ment live upon the proceeds so received in order that they 
may be absolutely self-supporting, the sacrifice can easily 
be guessed at by any one accustomed to calculate the cost 
of living. All that it entails can hardly be estimated with 
out study of the life itself. For edu 
cated, cultivated women to give up 
their home life for a portion of each 
year seems much; but to deliberately 
put luxury, and even many comforts, 
as well as congenial surroundings, 
aside, and to take up perpetual abste 
mious living for the love of humanity, 
is to take a tremendous step toward 
realizing true Christianity. 

We all know and love the story of 
Abou ben Adhem and the angel. Even 
had these earnest women known no 
higher motive than that same love of 
fellow-man, they must unconsciously 
have come near to perfect love of Him 
who taught “‘ love ye one another with 
brotherly love’; but, as the name of 
rT-WAIsT FOR their home implies, they are church 
IT, Fie. 1 members, working on non-sectarian 

lines it is true, but ever struggling to 
win converts through love 

The Church Settlement is the only settlement— 
in this city, at least—under church auspices, and 
the only one, so far as can be ascertained, which 
makes itself self-supporting and maintains a resi 
dent household. Others, while doing equally noble 
work, are made up of floating members, so to speak, 
and the corps changes at given times, so allowing 
each member a period of rest and relaxation. Miss 
Gurney is of the opinion that only by living their 
lives can you hope to reach the working class, and 
claims that it takes months and often years to gain 
the confidence which never could be won except as 
one of their own guild. Acting on this principle, 
both she and her assistants live at the Settlement 
House. The rent of the building is paid by the 
Settlement Club and by various contributions, but 
all other expenses are met by the work itself 





Basy’s Kip Boorrees. 


For pattern and description see No. XIV. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement 


The ground covered is extensive and comprehen 
sive. There is a kindergarten and a primary 
school. Girls are taught crocheting and knitting 
as well as physical culture in a simple way. Boys 
learn object drawing, and have literary and debating 
clubs, besides an organization known as the Church 
Settlement Cadets, drilled by a member of the 
Twenty-second Regiment. 

There are dancing classes for both children and 
young people. Mothers are taught kindergarten 
methods. Women have a sewing club, where in- 
formal talks on home management are held and 
afternoon tea is served. There is a Social Science 
Club for men, Advanced pupils are taught em 
broidery, painting, language, and stenography. 
Withal there is a circulating library, and each and 
every neighbor is made welcome as a guest when- 
ever he or she may call 

“For luxuries we charge ten cents an hour; for 
necessities, five,” said Miss Gurney. ‘‘ Nursing is 
ten cents, and there are nurses ready to answer an 
call.” The nurses ure all of them fully pote aba | 
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ment House or when calls are 
made. The quiet influence of 
lives well lived is thought of 
greater avail. Subtly, almost 
unconsciously, the founda- 
tions of Christianity and of the 
church are instilled, but there 
is no aggressive teaching ‘of 
creeds. At the Christmas fes- 
tival carols weresung. Man 
of the boys are drilled for the 
choir of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, and Sunday - school 
classes are held for all, from 
the kindergarten for children 
under seven to the Bible class 
for women. Nevertheless, the 
object-lesson of life is the one 
from which most benefit is 
hoped. 

**Not until this generation 
of children has become men 
and women shall we be able 
to measure our success,” was 
Miss Gurney’s reply to the 
question of how the work 
prospered. ‘‘ Inthe mean time 
the life is its own reward. It 
is full to overflowing with hu 
man interests and human sym 
pathies.”’ 

Whatever the opinion of the 
looker-on may be, whether she 
sympathizes with the enthusi- 
asm to the full or does not, the 
beauty of the effort and of the 
sacrifice it entails cannot fail to 
impress the mind and heart. 
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They might easily command the pay of skilled labor 
Yet for the sake of a common humanity, in order to carry 
higher thoughts, better ways of life into laborers’ homes, 
they work night and day for a merely nominal sum. 

In those few words lies the key-note of the entire under 
taking. The aim is to inspire higher living, to help less 
fortunate neighbors to make attractive homes, and to find 
innocent, wholesome pleasures. Necessarily the greater } i 
part of the work is concerned with the children and their HH 
lives, but every effort is made to draw in the parents and 
to interest the young girls and young men. 

Last Christmas was a prolonged festival of good cheer. 
As a mathematical fact there was but one tree, but it practi- 
cally became twelve, and entertained six hundred people 
Fifty at a time the guests were asked, and for each group 
the tree was lighted afresh. Gifts were distributed to 
each and all. Ice-cream and cake were served, and on 
the last evening a cotillon was danced by such young men 
and maidens as were not too bashful to put their accom 
plishment to the test 

The german was an innovation. It had not been known 
before on Avenue A, but a genuine society leader became 
sufficiently interested to guide the novices through, and 
it was most heartily enjoyed. The ladies of the Settle 
ment hope much from the sociability the occasion helped 
to foster, and they claim that dancing does as much tow- 
ard teaching the refinements of life as any other training, if 
not more. Among the boys the improvement is especially 
marked. Gentleness of manner, courtesy, self-restraint, 
are all inculcated and learned even while the fun is going 
on. Rudeness is invariably followed by exclusion from 
the dance, and so deep is the love of rhythmic movement 
in the human soul that no further reprimand is needed. 
In fact, as their directress declares, it would be difficult to 
pick up a class better behaved were one to start at ran- 
dom in the region of Central Park West or of upper Fifth 
Avenue 

The discussion club is really brilliant in its way. Once 4 a, 
a week the boys gather and argue questions of their own / 
choosing in truly parliamentary style. Sometimes the ety 7 /| j 
matter is one of weight. Sometimes lighter themes are Y/ | 
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selected, but always the utmost decorum is preserved. 
Socialistic questions, politics, all the things that are stir- 
ring the minds of men, are canvassed. Now and again 
the debate grows hot, but the law of order is never dis- 
obeyed. The boys are free agents, made to feel them- 
selves free to avow each his true self, and in the doing of 
so much quietly and in order, who shall say how much 
their future lives may not be influenced? 

Religion as such is little discussed either in the Settle- 
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‘*Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these, 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me,” must apply with 
unusual force to effort so persistently sustained; and even 
were the reward to be only of this earth, she who has made 
little children glad has reason to be content. 

The Settlement House is comfortable... It is serupulous- 
ly neat. But in order to fulfil its own ends it must be 
such as its neighbors might emulate if they would. It 
requires only a moment's thought to realize what such 
conditions must mean to women well born and well reared. 
Yet the life flows on. Each day sees its allotted tasks 
complete. Each month marks some growth, some fresh 
departure. Withal, no cheerier household can be found, 
no more absolutely contented women can be seen. Ask- 
ing no return, giving freely from very love of giving, this 
little band lives on, content if only its work bear fruit a 
decade hence, and the children of to-day grow into men 
strong for the right; women true to their highest, noblest 
selves. 

The language classes are of quite recent development. 
Many of the Settlement neighbors are married to men of 
different nations, and while they all speak sufficient Eng- 
lish to be understood, the wives are ambitious to know 
their husbands’ tongues. French and German-both are 
taught, and with each its literature. Later others will be 
added to the list. Cultivated women themselves, the work- 
ers believe that knowledge is indeed power, and that once 
the wives and mothers are provided with higher means of 
enjoyment, idling, gossiping, and the like will cease. Once 
the wives provide attractive homes, their husbands will 
be less likely to wander; and by working upward and 
imparting nobler aims, the vexed questions of saloons 
and the like will be made to solve themselves. Like the 
little leaven that leaveneth the whole loaf, the influence 
of the children is looked to to materially help along the 
good work and to inspire a better order of spiritual life, 
even though the physical grind for daily maintenance 
must go on. 
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CUPID A LA NEWBURG. 

A Parce. 
PRESENTATION 

BY ALBERT LANGE WYETH 


PRRSONS IN THE PLAY 


FOR OUT-OF-DOORESB. 


Miss Manoaner Doverass, who thinks she thinks more of her bicycle 
than af any man alive 

Mas. How,np» Bat, whe knows ahe ia fond of both huaband and wheel 

Mine Jane Maurin, who fondly trusts to seeming youth, but who thinks 





cycling uniad ylike, even in quile young women 
Mas Many Monros, who has reasons by the pound for not riding a bi- 
cyele or playing at lawn-tennia 
Mr. Puan Auten, enthusiastic over cycling, tennis, and Miss Douglass. 
Mn. Howaep Batt. a young husband, but an old athlete 
Nouwans Moxtos, a ten-year-old treasure, dear to his mother's heart. 


Scent.—A tennis-court in the grounds of Mrs. Mary Mor- 
ton, @ wealthy widow, who ia entertaining a small house 


party. <A walk—or, better, a drive—ix at the wide of the 
court if thia drive be at the left then benches, chairs, 
cushions, ete., should be at the right The net is up, and 


the necessary implements for a game of tennis by four per- 
sons are scattered about in front of the net, which stretches 
from right to leftin front of the audience, forming a part 
of the background, The ieycle riders come from the di 
rection of the house, and go in some different direction, to 
be determined, naturally, by the position of the drive or 
walk If given in the morning, lemonade and cake may 
he subatituted for tea 
Miss Margaret Dougiuss rides up to the court on her bicycle, 
diemounts, and stands leaning againat the wheel 
Miss Douglass (looming about). No one here yet? Good, 
I can take another little spin 
| Mounts and rides off, not in the direction from which 
ahe came 
After Miss Douglass ts out of sight, Mr. Frank Allen rides 
in from the point at which she first appeared, dismounts, 
and looks about 
Allen, No good waiting here with no audience to play 
to. Here goes for another turn 
| Rides off in the direction taken by Miss Douglass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bull ride in from first point. He dismounts 
and steadiea her wheel, on which ashe remains 
Wr. Ball Nobody here, of course 
Mra. Ball (in mock despair) Only six months married 
and already counting for nobody! 
Mr. Ball. Haven't I always told you that to me.vou're 
‘out of sight”? : ‘ 
Mrs. Ball. Al, that accounts for it nicely 
waste this good time, though 
Mr. Ball leana toward her) 
kiss’? 


Mra. Ball 


Let's not 
Do you mean you want a 


With nobody here to be impressed with your 
devotion? Nota bit of it. Let's take another little ride. 
Mr. Ball, That suits me 
| They ride off, following Miss Douglass and Mr. Allen. 
Norman Morton rides in, and across the court and back. 
Norman (on wheel), Where's everybody? I thought 
there'd be cake and mebbe candy to fake. Guess I'll tod- 
die along awhile yet 
| Rides off in direction taken by the others 
After Norman is cut of sight, Miss Douglass and Mr. Allen 
retarn, riding side by side, he holding her wheel as they 
ride, She remains on her wheel as they talk; he may dis- 
mount or not, aa 1&8 Conve nite nt Miss Douglass ia lightly 
mischievous, Mr. Allen earnest, though sometimes smiling 
in spite of himeelf 
Miss Douglass (looking about, and then, with mock reproach, 
at him). It was the Balls we saw. 


Allen. Maybe it was, after all. 

Miss Douglass. 1 believe you knew it all the time 

Allen. Well? 

Miss Douglass, Well! Well, why didn’t we join them, 
then? 

Allen. O—ol! “ Two's company; three’s a crowd.” 


Misa Douglass, Three? Oh, | see! 
thoroughly one, that’s true; 
outsiders, on wheels 

Allen (looking at her meaningly). Of course we might 
have arranged to reduce the number to a possible two! 

Miss Douglass (who will not understand, but laughs wick- 
edly). By outriding poor me, and leaving me ignominious- 
ly behind! 

Allen (rather too fondly). Do you think for one moment 
that l— I—I muat tell you now, Mar— 

Miss Douglass (very hastily and with less laughter) 
comes the formidable Miss Martin! I flee! 

[ Z'urns her wheel and rides rapidly away in the direc 
tion from which they came, smiling back at him aa she 
goes 

Allen (standing for an instant looking after her). V\\ catch 
you (to himself) both ways, you jewel, or I can't ride! 

| Leides of in rapid pursuit 
Miss Jane Martin, who has seen younger, if not better, 

daya, comes in primly, carrying fan, parasol, book, and a 

light chair 

Miss Martin (who has not seen the others, seating herself 
near the line of the court. Her costume is peculiarly sug- 
geative of both yachting and tennis). Now 1 hope they will 
see that a young lady can look summery and sweet even 
if she doesn't go brazenly about the roads on an unmaiden- 
ly wheel! The way that dear Mr. Allen is made to dance 
attendance on her by Margaret Douglass is unblushing and 
disgraceful, and I know he only does it because he is so 
kind-hearted, and feels that it is even more improper for 
her to go about alone. (Sentimentally.) And he is auch 
an intelligent young man! Full of ideality and all noble 
aspirations! Why, only last night, after we had been 
having a most charming talk for an hour or more, and 
I had been quoting pages and pages from my essay, “* The 
Soul's Search-Light turned on Browning,” ] asked him if 
there were ‘not moments when he wished to be far, far 
away from his immediate environments; and he answered, 

There are, indeed,” as if he meant it from his inmost 
heart, and then he made some hasty excuse and went into 
the house. I know he feared he would say too much. 
He needn't have feared; I would have listened, oh. so 
gladly, to the outpouring of his noble thoughts. 1 seem 
to have a strange influence over him. (Sighs.) He need not 
resist it; ah, no! How strong a woman can be! How 
forgetful of all dangers! How far above all petty fears 
and tremors— 

Aa she is speaking, Norman has again appeared on his wheel. 

Norman (interrupting above speech). Is that a mouse, 
Miss Martin? 


The Balls are pretty 
but they are all right, with 


Here 
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Miss Martin (with a wild shriek and a leap into her chair 
that scatters parasol, book, and fan in all directions). Where, 
Norman, oh where! Do you see it now? (Covering her 
eyes with one hand and clutching her skirts with the other.) 
Ob, dear Norman, come and drive the dreadful beast 
away! 

Norman (riding away). It won't hurt you, I don’t think. 

Miss Martin (uncovering her eyes and seeing him leaving). 
Where ure you going, deur? Oh, please come back until 
it is gone! (As he disappears.) Come back! Do, dear! 
Oh, you inhuman litle wretch! What shall 1 do? What 
SHALL | do? 

[Stands on chair with back to audience, sometimes cover- 
ing eyes, sometimes clasping hands, sometimes clutch- 
tng skirts and jumping up and down in fear. Does 
not see new-comers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ball re-enter on their bicycles, he dismounting 
as before, while both regard Miss Martin with amused sur- 
dew mixed, on the part of Mrs. Ball, with a little appre- 
(€natOnN, 

Mr. Ball (to Mrs. Ball). Is she composing a poem, do 
you fancy, my dear? 

Mrs. Ball. Don’t joke in any heartless way, dear. 
pose it should be a— 

[Shudders at the unexpressed thought. 

Mr. Ball. Now surely you are not afraid? 

Mrs. Ball (looking about nervously). Of—of course not; 
but she mustn't for the world tell me what it is. Don’t 
ask her! (Suddenly, to Miss Martin.) Dear Miss Martin, 
what is it? 

Miss Martin, Oh, go away for your life, Mrs. Ball! Oh, 
thank goodness, Mr. Ball is with you! Norman saw a 
dreadful huge mouse, and then went away and left me in 
its very clutches. 

Mr. Ball. Nonsense, my dear Miss Martin; that was 
probably one of his fetching little pranks. At any rate, 
the natural terror of a mouse at the sight of a man has 
more than overbalanced his ferocity where a woman is 
concerned, and he is in the next county by this time. 

| While he speaks, Mrs. Ball has been making his support 
of her a matter of much difficulty by her struggle to 
wrap her skirts about her feet. 

Mrs. Ball. How careless you are! 
into its very jaws! 

[Suddenly frees herself and starts to ride away. 

Mr. Ball, Come back, you dear little bundle of absurd- 
ity. I thought you said you were not afraid. 

I'm not, but I can’t bear to see 


Sup- 


You will let me fall 


Mrs. Ball (calling back) 
poor Miss Martin suffer; and besides, I thought it was 
only a dog—or something. 

Miss Martin. Are you sure it is gone? 

Mr. Ball. Perfectly sure. You are safe. 

Miss Martin (still ou chair). Come back, Mrs. Ball. There 
is nothing to be afraid of. (Aside.) But 1 won't get down 
till 1 see what happens to her. 

(Mrs. Ball dismounts at a distance and comes slowly 
back to where Mr. Ball is standing. He smiles at 
her. 

Mrs. Ball. If you laugh, 1 go in (laughing herself), and 
that’s the last you will see of me—until I get lonely and 
come back. 

Mr. Ball (still smiling). I'm as sober as a man before the 
judge. Come, Miss Martin, shal! I assist you to dismount? 

fou will be riding a wheel next, after this exercise. 

Miss Martin (getting down and resuming her usual prim 
demeanor, a8 Mr. Ball restores her various belongings to her, 
having disposed of his bicycle). 1 trust I am not so easily 
moved from the firm foundations of my principles as to 
take to anything so unbecoming a young lady as I con- 
sider bicycle-riding to be. (Seats herself severely.) You do 
not know me, Mr. Ball—my strength of character. I can- 
not be frivolous, nor unfeminine. I was not so reared in 
my refined home. My dear mother— 

Norman (reappearing, and riding dangerously near every 
body and everything in turn). Is the mouse gone, Miss 
Martin? 

Mr. Ball (as the ladies grow apprehensive of danger to 
their gowns from Norman's frisky wheel). Be a little care 
ful, young man, lest that which is stronger even than a 
woman's terror of a mouse, her wrath over a spoiled frock, 
light upon your head. 

Norman, | ain’t going to hit’em. You and Mr. Allen 
ain’t the only riders in these parts! 

Mrs. Morton, a stout and comfortable-looking matron, ap- 
pears, walking slowly from the house. She begins to 
speak while still at a distance. 

Mrs. Morton. Norman, love, be very careful. You might 
fall, you know. 

Mrs. Ball. He might reduce a few of our feet to pulp 
first, don’t you think, from his movements at present? 

[Norman rides off, laughing in derision, and meets Mr. 
Allen and Miss Douglass, who have dismounted and 
are walking very slowly, ** leading” their bicycles. 

Norman (calling back). Get on to the way these two ride! 
Spoons! Spoons! [ Rides off. 

Mr. Ball (to the approaching pair). Do you two young 
persons happen to know that you have been keeping this 
important game wailing while you have been whirling 
along in that reckless way together? 

Mra. Ball (to Mr. Ball). Howard, dearest, can’t you see? 

Allen (laughing). I assure you “‘ we met by chance, the 
usual way.” 

[ They put their bicycles aside and join the group. 

Mrs. Morton. | didn’t know any of the new generation 
were familiar with that old love song. They don’t sing 
the old songs any more. They don’t even have love in 
the old sweet way, it seems to me. 

Miss Martin (simpering). Why, my dear Mrs. Morton! 

{[Mr. and Mrs. Ball Miss Douglass, and Mr. Allen are 
taking rackets and balls and preparing to begin their 
game, but remain within talking distance of Mrs. 
Morton and Miss Martin, the business of taking 
and testing rackets and balls serving as by-play. 

Mrs. Ball. 1 won't hear any invidious remarks about 
love, Mrs. Morton. 

Mr. Ball. Right, as usual, my dear. I may be jealous 
of your wheel, but I want to go on record as an end-of- 
the-century old-time lover—in public. 

Miss Martin. And you, Miss Douglass? 

, a Douglass. My wheel is my love, and I'm very faith- 

ul to it. 

Allen (who is near her, very low). 1s it your wheel first? 

’ —y Douglass (aloud and smiling). First, last, and all the 
time 

Miss Martin (aside). Such shameless flirting! 
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Mrs. Morton. Well, 1 still insist that vomiting has 
changed. 1 guess it’s the cooking. We do everything in 
new and complicated ways—no simple dishes, no simple 
love. We take a chafing-dish and serve Cupid (like Job- 
ster) A la Newburg. 

[ T'he two men sink to the ground at this speech, and Mrs. 
Ball, with an incredulous shake of the head, puts her 
arm around Miss Douglass. 

Miss Douglass. A culinary pessimist. 

Mr. Ball, And cruel enough to cloud your young life, 
Allen. 

Alien. Yes, I feel my spirits going. 

Mrs, Morton. Well, you can’t play tennis without spirits 
of some kind. Let’s have tea here first, and tennis ufter- 
ward. 

Allen. Saved! Saved! 

Mr. Ball. Yes, and we'll work out our own salvation, 
Allen, by carrying out the tea things. 

Mrs. Ball. And 1 shall assist. 

[The three go out, returning at once with table and tea 
things. 

Miss Douglass. While you do that (speaking as they go), 
Miss Martin and I will make common cause and try to 
convert Mrs. Morton. 

Mrs. Morton. You of the later generation are the hea- 
then, not I. 

Miss Martin. And I am very much afraid I cannot agree 
with Miss Douglass. 1 have not ber views about loving 
bicycles, and all that. 

Miss Douglass. But I onlyv— 

Miss Martin. 1 cannot make a jest of holy things. As 
1 say in my essay on ** The Soul’s Search-Light turned on 
Browning,” ‘‘ There is something so deep, so torrentlike 
in the almost divine workings of the human—” 

When she begins upon her essay the other ladies ex- 
change glances of despair. At this point Mrs. Mor- 
ton suddenly interrupts. 

Mrs. Morton. Pardon me one moment. 
them to ask Katie for lemons, 

Miss Douglass. V\l go! (Starts up, but sees the tea-bearers 
coming.) Here they come! 

Mrs. Morton. Did you find the lemons? [Calls to them. 

Allen. Yes, and what is more to the point, we found 
some particularly appetizing-looking tea cukes. 

They arvange the tea things near Mrs. Morton; the 
ladies sit and the gentlemen give them tea, and the 
usnal questions as to ** How many lumps of sugar?” 
** Will you have lemon?” may be asked and answered, 
naturally, as at any tea-drinking. 

Miss Martin. May | ask you for another lump of sugar, 
Mr. Allen? (When he brings it she says, in a lower tone,) 
Now, that every one is served, we might continue our 
deeply interesting talk of last night. 

[His expression of « spair is changed to one of relief 
when Mr. Ball, seeing his danger, comes to the rescue. 

Mr. Ball. Here, Allen, don’t shirk your duties! Bring 
back the sugar thou tookest! 

Allen (rising with alacrity from the chair he had relue- 
tantly taken at Miss Martin's tnvitation). Excuse me, Miss 
Martin; 1 am a slave to duty, you see. 

[The others have been drinking tea and talking in by- 

y, and Mrs. Ball now leans over to whisper some- 
thing to Miss Douglass. 

Miss Douglass (startled, and in much confusion). Oh, the 
villain! With a reproachful look at Allen. 

Mrs. Bali. Please \et me tell, Margaret. 

Miss Douglass. No, no! 

Mrs. Ball. Please! We are such a little house party, 
and all such friends. 

Miss Douglass (rising). Well, then, but let me get away 
on my wheel. 

[Allen comes to take her cup, but Me passes him and 
sets it down on table near Mrs. Morton 

Mrs. Morton. Do we see you win at tennis now, my 
dear? 

Miss Douglass. 1 am going for a few minutes ride while 
you all finish your tea. 

[ Goes hastily to her wheel, mounts, and rides away. 

Allen. The spirit of a deserter is in me. I shall leave 
Ball to clear up, and only return when the work is done. 

Follows, on wheel, Miss Douglass. 

Miss Martin. What absolute folly! Can't people stay 
on the ground for even half an hour? 

Mr. Ball. You don’t know the fascinations of a wheel, 
my dear Miss Martin. 

Miss Martin (severely). I am happy to say I don’t. But 
jt seems to me that people of soul and culture might find 
rational enjoyment in intelligent and improving conver- 
sation—in the meeting of mind and— 

Mrs. Morton (good-naturedly). Well, dear, I frankly con- 
fess that were it not for weighty reasons I don’t believe 
even my age and fondness for conversation would keep 
me from riding a bicycle—down back streets, at least. 

{Mr. and Mrs. Ball applaud this speech heartily. 

Miss Martin. 1 am sure you wouldn't. 

Mr. Ball. Yes, she onal 

Mrs. Ball. And then she wouldn’t have those views 
about the absence of good old-time love. ; 

Mrs. Morton. No, I'm afraid I should still have those. 
A woman on a bicycle rides away from love-making. 

Miss Martin. Yes; just fancy loving a young woman 
who goes about in so bold a way! 

Mr. Ball (with a smilingly fond look at his wife). Oh, 
come, now, this little lady didn’t ride before we were 
married, but I fancy I might have loved her, just the 
same. 

Mrs. Ball (laughing). Thank you, thank you, O kind 
sir! 

Mr. Ball. Though it is just possible she couldn't have 
canght me then! She cant now. 

[Mrs. Ball puts down her cup and starts toward him 
with evident intentions of corporal punishment, which 
he evades by jumping over the tennis net and throw 
ing conciliatory kisses in her direction, Mrs. Morton 
watching the performance with amusement, and Miss 
Martin with prim disa ‘ 

Mrs. Morton. You mean you couldn’t have caught her. 
How could a man propose when he and the object of his 
affections were spinning along on separate bicycles? 

Mrs. Ball. Well, one did to-day. 

Miss Martin (dropping her cup). Who? When? 

Mrs. Morton. You don’t mean— 

Mrs. Ball. Yes, but 1 do, and she ran away so that I 
might tell. 

r. Ball (from the other side of the net). You see, my 


I forgot to tell 
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wife wormed it out of Allen while we were getting the 
tea, 

Mrs. Ball. Wormed it out of him! How absurd! He 
said he had something he wanted me to know—that he 
was proud and so happy— 

Miss Martin (aside, bitterly). Proud of that unmaidenly 

rson! 

Mrs, Ball. And so I told Margaret that I wanted you to 
know, dear Mrs. Morton, and she said all right—and ran 


uway. 

‘Mrs. Morton (rising in pleased excitement). Go after them 
and bring them back. I want them in the house, where | 
can kiss them—at any rate her. 

Mrs. Ball. But the tea things? 

Mrs. Morton. Katie can come forthem. Go! Go! (Mr. 
and Mrs. Ball ride away. Mrs. Morton goes towurd the 
house.) Come, Jane, I am going. 

Miss Martin (directing a look of reproach toward an un- 
responsive sky). If ouly I had finished telling him the 
noble thoughts in my ‘‘Soul’s Search - Light turned on 
Browning—” Ah, what might have been! 

Hastens in despair after Mrs. Morton. 
Yorman rides in, surveys the scene, and 
then the audience. 
Norman. Well, I say! It’s all over. 

[ Rides rapidly off. 


After she has gone 


FRENCH SPRING GOWN. 
See illustrations on front page and page 301. 


A MOST charming promenade costume designed by 
Félix is essentially springlike in texture and coloring. 
The skirt isof pale gray cloth, made without any trimming, 
‘but very full and most gracefully hung. The body of the 
waist is of green velvet, with a collar of the same embroid- 
ered in turquoise and steel, and finished with a deep ruffle 
of black mousseline de soie. A full box-pleat of the cloth 
is put both in the front and the back. The sleeves are 
full to the elbow, and are of the cloth, while a deep cuff of 
the velvet reaches from the elbow far down on the hand. 

The bat for this costume is flat and round, but the 
crown is built up by a succession of full soft bows of stiff 
ribbon, changeable from blue to green. Three stiff black 
feathers stund up among the bows, while under the brim 
at the back, resting on the hair, are roses of violet and 
green shaded velvet. 





HE Musical Art Society’s last concert for the season, 

given ov Thursday evening, March 19th, at Carnegie 
Hall, afforded a rare opportunity to listen to music by 
Palestrina under conditions favorable to its full enjoy- 
ment. The works chosen were from the services for Holy 
Week; the Three Responses following the Tenebre, and 
the Improperia accompanying the Adoration of the Cross, 
being among the most famous of Palestrina’s marvellous 
compositions, 

In order that the dignity and solemn character of the 
music might be fittingly revealed, Dr. Fernand d’Orbessou 
and M. Dethiers, of St. Francis Xavier College and Church, 
were persuaded to take part, the former chanting the in- 
troductory phrases to the responses, and the latter impro- 
vising the three preludes on the organ. 

The exceeding beauty of Dr. d’Orbesson’s voice, to- 
gether with the impersonal character of its delivery, 
deeply touched his hearers; and the organist’s masterly 
performances, the reverent spirit which prevailed, the 
faint perfume of the lilies used in decoration, combined to 
create a mood usually dependent on the sanctity of cathe- 
dral surroundings. 

In the Improperia a remarkably imposing effect was 
produced through placing the choir of the Oratorio So- 
ciety in the gallery opposite the stage. The antiphonal 
singing of the two choruses was very fine, distance grad- 
ing the difference in volume between the larger and 
smaller of the two organizations, and preserving proper 
tonal values. 

The quaint hymn O Filii et Filie (introduced by Liszt 
in his Christus), and Mozart's Ave Verum, were the only 
two remaining works which could follow without dis- 
turbing the religious influence exerted by the Palestrina 
selections, and under which we felt inclined to steal away. 

Chamber-music should be heard in a small hall or room, 
and even the Kneisel Quartette’s clean-cut, finished per- 
formance of the A-major quartette by Schumann lost 
much by being performed in so large a building, and it 
searcely fitted into the general scheme of the programme. 
Tschaikowsky’s “ Legend,” an interesting setting of a 
dear old poem, and Cornelius’s very modern and some- 
what strained setting to Heine’s ‘‘ Der Tod, das ist die 
kOhhle Nacht,” deserved praise for the manner in which 
they were rendered, but could easily have been dispensed 
with. Halfdau Kjerulf’s Norwegian song, in its sweet 
natural flow of melody and delicate refined treatment of 
local characteristics, struck a truer note, and, with Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Lark Song,” brought the concert to a close. 

The Symphony Society’s afternoon and evening con- 
certs offered Saint-Saéns’s Third Symphony, the baccha- 
nale from Tannhduser, and the great scena from Fidelio, 
with Friiulein Ternina to render the Abscheulicher air, 
and later to sing two of the studies from Tristan, Triume 
and Schmerzen. 

Mr. Thomas's second concert included the Brahms vari- 
ations on a Haydn theme, the Hroica, and Tschaikow- 
sky’s Romeo and Juliet overture fantasia, Madame Emma 
Juch providing the solo numbers of selections from Wag- 
ner’s works with commendable earnestness of purpose. 
The second hearing of the Chicago orchestra seems to 
confirm the general impressions made by the opening 
night’s performances. A pleasant feature of the Saturday 
night’s concert was the presentation of a silver drinking 
horn, sent by Mr. Paderewski to Mr. Thomas, and in- 
scribed, ‘‘ To a great conductor, a true man, and a faithful 
friend.” 

The regular season of German opera given by the Dam- 
rosch Opera Company came to an end with the matinée 
representation of Die Gétterdimmerung on March 21st. 
The thrilling intensity of Frau Klafsky’s inspired imper- 
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sonation of Brtinnhilde, the splendid dignity and intelli- 
ence of Herr Alvary’s Siegfried, the sinister power of 
lerr Pischer’s Hagen, and the eloquent playing of the 
orchestra under Mr. Damrosch’s leadership roused the 
very large audience to a pitch of enthusiasm which was 
demonstrated at the close of each act by hearty applause 
and cries of *‘ Hoch!” in true German style. 

Frau Kiafsky’s voice is at times beautiful, notably so 
in the medium and lower registers, but she frequently 
throws herself with such impetuous force into the heroic 
characters she assumes that she forces her naturally true 
tones till they become sharp and unmusical. 

Alvary was in good form and sang well. His delivery 
of the line where he pledges Briiunhilde while unwittingly 
drinking the evil potion which is to rob him of all mem- 
ory of her was pathetically and delightfully true to the 
situation as the composer conceived it; and the story of 
his life, given immediately before his death, was a mag- 
niticent bit of declamation. 

‘The Rhine daughters sang their refrain very effectively, 
and Herr Steimann made a good Gunther. here were a 
few points of stage management that evoked criticism, 
but these proved minor details not calculated to disturb 
the unanimously expressed opinion that Mr. Damrosch’s 
enterprise had been eminently successful, and that the ad- 
ditional representations would be welcomed and would 
meet with liberal support from the sincere admirers of 
Wagner's genins as disclosed in his great dramas. 





4 ~ friends of Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart—and they are 

legion—gathered in large rumbers to hear her read 
from her own works, on the evening of the 21st inst., at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. Mrs. Stuart was in- 
troduced in a happy little speech by Dr. Edward Eggles- 
ton, and her selections, which were sufficiently varied to 
show how wide a range this rarely gifted author covers, 
were received with enthusiasm by her audience. Mrs. 
Stuart easily touches the heart, as she excites emotions 
now grave, now gay. ‘‘ Widow Johnsing” is a good ex- 
ample of her humorous style, a pretty little creole love- 
story was delicate and subtle enough to please the most 
exacting, and “A Christmas Guest” filled every heart 
with sympathy in its homely pathos. Many well-known 
people were in the boxes and orchestra, and the occasion 
was an ovation. 


The stranger who visits Hull House in Chicago is perhaps 
chiefly impressed at the first glance by the admirable taste 
that marks all the fittings and furnishings of that centre 
of sweetness and light. The main building—the original 
Hull House—is an old house for the West, for it was built 
about tifty years ago, and retains the dignity and stateli- 
ness of the really fine homes of that day. The doors 
and wood-work are hand-carved, the halls are wide, the 
ceilings lofty. Both here and in the wings—the club- 
rooms, the children’s house, the class-rooms, the practice- 
rooms—there is one object-lesson given by which the poor- 
est may profit. The floors are bare and rubbed smooth, 
as they might be in the homes of the wealthy or of the 
lowly. The rugs are not costly, but there is nothing gar- 
ish about them. The colorings are subdued and har- 
monious. The pictures that hang in the halls, on the 
stairs, and about the different rooms are inexpensive, but 
the best of their kind. There are no chromos or cheap 
lithographs, but photographs and reproductions of fine 
pictures, all in the simplest and cheapest frames. In the 
kindergarten rooms and in the eréche aré casts of Della 
Robbia’s babies and children, and the little ones of the 
slums love the plaster babies, and are-never tired of look- 
ing at them and making stories about them. The furni- 
ture is, of necessity, simple, but it is all good, and there is 
a marked absence of everything cheap and showy in all 
the appointments of the house and of its dependencies. 
Scrupulous cleanliness and perfect order are seen every- 
where, and with it all there is a pervading atmosphere of 
home that clearly differentiates the place from a mere 
* institution.” 


Some one of our patriotic or Revolutionary societies 
should take up the preservation of the thirteen trees, which 
were planted together by Alexander Hamilton to represent 
the thirteen original States. These trees stood on the lawn 
of his country place, but now there is little in the neigh- 
borhood to suggest a park, as the city is being built all 
about. Tenth Avenue and 143d Street, New York city, is 
the present designation of the location of the cluster of fa 
mous trees. They are ill-protected, and there is no indi- 
cation to the stranger that this lot is of any more interest 
than any other bit of unimproved property. Awhile ago 
the land with the trees was offered for sale, through real- 
estate brokers. The house was bought and removed, and 
is now occupied as a rectory. 


Training-schools for servants are proving so successful 
that they are being started in several cities. Syracuse is 
among the pioneers, and other towns of importance are 
likely to adopt the plan as being the proper one for the 
ultimate amelioration of domestic troubles arising from 
the inefficiency of servants. Mrs. John Sherwood’s Kind 
Word Society aims at supplying out-of-town employers 
with capable girls who are in danger of breaking down 
under the strain of city life, where the struggle for bread 
is a hard one. 


Archbishop Trench, in his philological essays, says that 
in the words of a people is hidden their history—that is, 
events and discoveries and customs all call into being 
some special term of designation. The Rodntgen ray has 
asked for a new word to describe its phenomenal photo- 
graphs, and several are suggested. Cathodograph is one, 
diagraph another. The origin of the former is patent; 
the latter is a combination of Greek words, signifying ‘‘ to 
write through.” 


Work done for poor boys in this city is conducted very 
largely through the formation and maintenance of clubs, 
this having proved a successful way of reaching and con- 
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trolling the difficult little object -vhose usual school is the 
curb-stone. Boys take naturally to organization, and 
even the small vagavond will develop a party pride in 
his club and a spirit of fraternity. ‘The League for Politi- 
cal Education favors the boys’ club as a meaus of improv- 
ing future municipal goverument, 


A striking figure at the recent Sportsmen's Show, held 
in Madison Square Garden, was Miss Cornelia ‘I’. Crosby, 
of Maine, whose enthusiagm in fishing and success in tis 
sport have won for her the nickname of * Fly Rod.” 
Miss Crosby has lived an out-door life for years. She was 
born near the Rangeley Lakes, where she has always lived, 
except during a two years’ absence at boarding-school. 
Her tishing-tauckle is her joy and pride, and she aiso takes 
delight in a green leatier fishing costame which was 
brought her from Paris. She is bund and glove with the 
guides in the Maine woods, and hus a repertoire of droll 
tales of the misadventures of city peopie who thought 
they were adepis in fishing. Miss Crosby has an enviavle 
record of large and gamy fis that she has landed her- 
self, and deiiguts to talk of ber exploits with rod and line. 


Mrs. Mary Maryland Pulsrell, the first woman to hold 
the appointinent of garbage-collector in the city of Denver, 
is conducting the duties of her new position in practical 
fashion. She won the post by underbidding the men 
who desired to use the place as a money-making enter- 
prise, and although she does the work for $280 a month, 
while her predecessor received $900 a mouth for it, she 
has not lost money on the job as yet. Mrs, Pulsrell is not 
a woman of liberal educauion, but she has had a varied 
experience as a farmer's daughter in Arkansas, as a crack 
shot in theatrical performances,as a boarding-louse-keep 
er, and as a ranchwomanu in Colorado, so that she is accus- 
tomed to managing working-men, and has a large know- 
ledge of people of all kinds. She has sublet part of her 
contract, and is in a fair way to make it prosper, and the 
people of Denver are gratified that she has ordered the 
garbage-collectors to puint their wagons in uniform style 
and to keep their equipages neat and clean, She also 
has a project on foot for securing garbage - consumers 
from the Kast, and utilizing the burned garbage as a fer- 
ulizer on some of the poor lands in the vicinity of Denver. 


The Philadelphia branch of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution are makiug an effort ww induce the people 
of Carlisle, Pennsylvania, to consent to the removal of the 
remains of Moll Pitcher from that town to Gettysburg, 
where a monument is to be erected in her honor, but the 
Carlisle people thus far oppose the removal. 


Not Radcliffe College, but the Boston Public Library, 
has received from Colonel T. W. Higginson the notable 
gift of books relating to woman entitled, ** The Galatea Col- 
jection.” tis interesting to learn that the name Galatea, 
so happily chosen, was suggested by Mrs. Higginson. 


That worthy enterprise the New York Free Circu- 
lating Library for the Blind, organized last June, chiefly 
through the efforts of Richard R. Ferry, progresses slow 
ly, owing to the great costliness of books printed in raised 
letters. There are now fifty-seven volumes in the collec- 
tion, and quarters have been given to them in the Parish 
House of St. Agnes Chapel, in West Ninety-first Street. 


Some one has said, with more truth than the sarcasm 
intended, that New Jersey women seem to bave adopted as 
a rule of conduct and life the comprehensive principle 
that clubs are trumps. In truth, the State is a sort of 
feminine club-land, and it is a very unprogressive vil- 
lage or town which has not its fortnightly gathering of 
women, who forget for the while, either in the mild re- 
laxatiou of papers on the British poets, followed by after- 
noon tea, or in the study of some intricate problem of 
economics in all its native dryness, the routine of house- 
hold cares. So there are to be found Monday clubs, and, 
in fact, clubs for every day in the week except Sundays. 
Three o’Clocks, and many other o’clocks, clubs in which 
the members do their only travelling, Current Topics 
gatherings, assemblings Over the Teacups, and that or- 
ganization whose mauifold purpose is indicated by the 
name, so puzzling to the uninitiated — Philitscipoma. 
Curiously enough, the State capital is the one place club- 
less so far us women’s organizations are concerned; yet it 
is not without leaven, for Sorosis exerts its influence in 
the person of Mrs. Washington A. Roebling. 

The State Federation is the chain which binds the many 
women's clubs into a great working force; its aim is, first 
and foremost, to bring together in helpful and friendly 
intercourse the club-women of the different parts of the 
State, and from such association and from the stimulus 
received by the interchange of ideas must necessarily re- 
sult, and has already followed, not only great advances in 
literary and artistic culture, but in humanitarian move- 
ments as well. Though the federation is only in its 
second year, it bousts a few months’ seniority over its 
sister organization in New York, while at the same 
time it meekly acknowledges it followed the Dirigo of 
Maine. Fifty-eight clubs, representing over twenty-five 
hundred women, are joined in the federation, and many 
others which have feared some suffrage scheme might lurk 
in the plan have had their apprehensions set at rest, and 
are now seeking entrance into the union. 

Of just what importance the federation is destined to 
become in the body-politic is perhaps prophetically shown 
in the recent mid-year meeting at the State-house in 
Trenton. Then leaders of both parties vied with each 
other in extending courtesy, so that women sat at Assem 
blymen’s desks, a woman wielded the gavel in the Speak 
er's chair, and the walls resounded to much feminine 
eloquence and a vast deal of womanly good sense. If 
the sentiments expressed on forestry, on travelling libra- 
ries, on school suffrage, and the like, can exercise a subtle 
influence, much righteous legislation may be expected 
from the New Jersey Legislature. 

The rivalry among the federated clubs is healthful and 
friendly, for in the federation the club is the unit. ‘The 
success of the New Jersey Federation is the result of able 
leadership and loyal following, and the State is singularly 
fortunate to have found the former in Mrs. Margaret T. 
Yardley, who possesses the rare combination of tact, wis- 
dom, skill, and personal magnetism. The future of the 
federation must be continued success, for its motto and 
watchword is ‘‘ Unity.” 
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PARIS SPRING WRAPS 
A ART little cape is of taffeta silk made 


with an empiécement of embroidered tule, 

and finished with a ruffle of mousseline de soie 
The collar is faced with a frill of white lace and 
has white lace tabs. A hat to wear with this 
cape is of fine straw trimmed with five ostrich 
plumes and bunches of vellow primroses 

Another fashionable cape is of stiff silk cov 
ered completely with embroidered tulle and 
trimmed with soft rosettes and a ruffle of mousse 
line de soie. The hat is indescribably light and 
dainty; it is of straw, but covered over with 
tulle, in which are placed ostrich tips and bunch- 
es of roses 

A wrap equally suitable for a young or middle 
aged woman has a perfect-fitting empiécement 
of black net heavily embroidered in jet. From 
the empiécement starts a very full flounce of 
mousseline de soie edged with rows of narrow 
black satin ribbon. The entire wrap is lined 
with stiff taffeta silk The high collar is 
trimmed on the outside with bunches of mousse- 
line de soie and inside with a white lace frill. 
The hat shown with this wrap is of fancy straw, 
with bows of black and white lace,through which 
show glimpses of bright flowers 

A cloth jacket fitted tight is quite distinctive 
with its revers faced with velvet and the sleeves 
buttoned to the elbow. The hat is in sailor 
shape, trimmed with accordion-pleated change- 
able taffeta. At the back are bunches of violets 
and roses with an aigrette formed of the violets. 


WHAT GIRLS ARE DOING. 


] ANCING again! And what a pleasure it is 
to get back to it! After six weeks of lec 

tures, Badminton, roller- skating, and bowling 
clubs, sewing classes, and all such Lenten di 
versions, dancing is welcomed again by all the 
girls who love it, with a joyful heart. During 
Easter week nearly every class and club which 
has met through the season hag an extra meet- 
ing, and invariably winds up with a cotillon. 
With the spring come visions of lovely soft 
spring gowns, and it is the ambition of every 
young woman's heart to don a fresh one for her 
Easter dance. Not a heavy brocade or silk, no 
velvet or tinsel trimming such as she has worn 
all winter, but something indicative of spring: 
white muslin or mull made over colored silks 
or satins and trimmed with ribbons and flow 

ers. Such are the gowns the best-dressed girls 
in New York affect, and most becoming and ap 

propriate they are. In like manner the cotillon 
favors take on the same garb, and are generally 
chosen with an eye to the budding season of the 
year. May-poles are among the favorites, and 
what prettier favor can there be? To watch 
a group of young men and girls dancing around 
a gayly decked May-pole in the centre of a ball 

room ts one of the most charming sights ima- 
ginable. The figure is made up, as perhaps all 
know, by certain couples dancing with those 
who hold corresponding ribbons in color to 


ELABORATE SPRING 


From the Magasine du Lou 
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Paris. 


SPRING CAPE AND JACKE 


From the Magasins du Louvre, Paris. 


their own after having swung around the May 
pole. Other pretty Easter favors are large 
white chip hats, trimmed with different-colored 
ribbons, filled with natural spring flowers, and 
made to hang on the arm. Some girls have 
been known to get enough artificial flowers and 
ribbons at the different cotillons to keep them 
well supplied for a summer season. Fans are 
very popular also—feather fans of light colors 
tied with ribbons. Of course for the flower fig 
ure at this season it is the correct thing to have 
natural flowers and not artificial ones. Fortu 
nately the prices of jonquils, daisies, hyacinths, 
lilacs, etc., etc., at this time of year are so much 
more moderate than in winter that such a lux 
ury is possible even to a slim purse. There has 
been a decided improvement in the quality of 
the cotillon favors given at the different balls 
here this year, and one wonders whose clever 
inventive brain it is which contrives so many 
pretty trifles. The crépe paper has been a 
great boon, and it seems strange that, so far as 
one knows, a paper ball should not have been 
given before this. What lovely gowns could 
be made of the crépe paper! Years ago calico 
balls used to be given, at least one hears of 
them. It seems as if crépe paper would be 
preferable to calico. The Easter dances invari 
ably keep up much later than those during the 
winter season—to give the girls a chance to have 
a waltz before starting in for the summer, 
when they meet their partners again, perhaps 
in the ballrooms at Newport, Bar Harbor, or 
Lenox, or even perhaps on the other side of the 
water. 

There is no city (and with truth it may be 
said) in the world where there is so much profes 
sional talent to be found as in New York. For 
whatever reason, whether because we pay them 
better or because they love America, the great 
est artists come to us, sing for us, act for us, 
play for us, dance for us. In this way the 
young girls benefit, as they have opportunities 
of seeing and hearing the best that can be done 
No young woman need go abroad to get the ed 
ucation it gives—that is to say, to hear or to see 
the best artists of the day. They all come to 
her. Going abroad to study is quite another 
matter. For this reason a number of artistic 
people formed a club, some time since, which 
they called the Music Club. This club, it is 
needless to say, is composed of true lovers of 
music. They meet at each other’s houses at 
different times during the winter, and each mem- 
ber pays a subscription of ten dollars. The total 
amount enables them to procure the very best tal 








ent, and the names of such artists as Plancon, Mantelli, 
Plunket Greene, Archibald Crawford, and others have 
been on the programmes. Professiouals only take part. 
After the concert supper is served. ‘The club has been 
very successful and thoroughly enjoyable, and there is 
every prospect of its continuance another season, 

Speaking of artisis brings one’s ideas to the theatre. 
Many large theatre parties were given this year, and the 
fashion of taking seats in the orchestra or balcony in rows 
of from ten to twelve each is becoming more and more 
prevalent. The girls are also fast getting into the most 
excellent habit of doing without their hats, and as 
on the occasion of a large theatre party it is not difficult 
to manage. The guests are generally invited to assemble 
at the hostess’s house, and are driven from there in stages 
or carriages to the theatre. After the play they often re- 
turn to the house to a supper, followed by a dance, but it 
has been very much the thing this winter to go to the 
Waldorf or Sherry’s for supper. This way of entertain- 
ing is delightfully informal—gives the young people an 
opportunity of talking to each other, which is sometimes 
a very difficult task at a dance or in a crowded ballroom, 
Besides, if a girl is a good dancer and fond of the exer- 
cise, she is rarely off her feet long enough to hold a con- 
nected conversation with any one partuer. On looking 
about the house the other evening, when Julia Marlowe 
Taber was playing in The Hunchback, noticeable in the 
audience was a gayly dressed party of young people. 
They were in three rows of six seats each, and during the 
entractes conversation was kept up among them with 
plenty of vim. The girls all had on fluffy light bodices 
of bright colors, and with their buoches of flowers were 
distinguishable among the more sombre surroundings of 
the rest of the audience. , 


EASTER SONG. 
WAKE. awake, O earth! 
A Thy many voices raise, 
And let thy echoing hills 
Repeat the note of praise 
Let all thy isles rejoice; 
Let seas take up the strain— 
Christ from the dead hath come; 
He lives, He lives again! 


Awake, awake, O earth! 

Forget the hour of gloom 
When in thy shuddering breast 
Thy Maker claimed a tomb 

Put off thy wintry robes 
For garb of joyous spring; 

Crown thee with lilies fair 
To greet the risen King! 


Bring treasures of the field, 
Bring leaf and blossom sweet, 
Thy choicest and thy best, 
Before His pierced feet 
While all thy sons are glad, 
And tears are put away, 
Let youth and age alike 
Sivg Christ is risen to-day! 


Lift up thy gates with praise, 
And robes of joy put on, 
The Lord of Life and Death 
Hath risen to His throne 
He hath g ne up on high, 
And gi eth gifts to men; 
He lives, no more to die, 
Alleluia, Amen! 
Lucy Ranpo.trpa FLEemMine. 


MRS. GERALD.’ 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL 





XXVIII. 
‘WHERE'S THE FATTED CaLF®” 


6 lg next moment young Eldridge entered the room. 
Ile started a little at sight of the two, but he came 
forward promptly and cordially with extended hand. 

‘** This is an unexpected pleasure, Mrs. Gerald,” he said, 
politely, bending over Judith’s hand; “und you, Uncle 
Dick—1I didn’t know you had come back from foreign 
parts ng 

**Oh yes; we tired of foreign parts,” was the response. 
‘We longed for the doughnuts and pies of New England. 
So we came home. Really, Lucian, if yon were only 
dark, you would look quite like an opera villain, with 
your long hair and beard. Have you turned bandit, or 
what is the matter with you?” 

Lucian laughed, and passed his hand over his yellow 
beard. ‘ You see, I've been with some artist fellows, 
and we've wandered far and we've wandered near. I 
took it into my head that I wouldn't have my locks cut 
until I'd presented myself to my sister Belle. I wanted 
to hear her shriek. After that I'm going to be barbered.” 

** I'm sure she will shriek,” said Judit’. 

“Thank you. I wasn’t prepared fo. these compli- 
ments. Where are the members of my family? Where's 
the fatted calf? Where is the rejoicing?” 

The young man’s tongue ran glibly over these nothings. 
He had given one comprehensive look at Judith, and now 
his eyes met hers vaguely, almost unseeingly; but still he 
glanced at ber as fully as good manners required. What 
he was thinking was, ‘‘She is a magnificent woman— 
magnificent!” 

As a spring will suddenly fill with water, so the young 
man’s heart filled with bitterness. In spite of himself, 
when he looked at his uncle his eyes burned. He let his 
gaze wander over the room. ‘* Thingsdon’t seem to have 
changed,” he remarked. 

** Nothing really changes,” responded Mr. Gerald; “‘ we 
only grow more and more wicked as the years go on, and 
the hair and beard of the men get longer and longer in 
token of this same wickedness. Lucian, you must have 
been exceeding sinful to expect the fatted calf and rejoi- 
cings on your return. It's only the extremely wicked that 
are greeted in that way, don’t you know.” 

* Begun in Haeren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXIX. 
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Mr. Gerald was standing, leaning easily against the man- 
tel again. His voice aud enunciation had the same clear- 
ness avd cynicism which Lucian remembered so. well. 
How had Judith liked this leading trait in her husband? 
Impossible to tell. She had resumed her seat, but she 
had an appearance as if she were about to leave the room. 
She smiled at Mr, Gerald’s words, and her face still wore 
something of that softness which had just come to it, 
Presently she rose. Her husband moved quickly to open 
the door for her. She turned and addressed Lucian. She 
felt that it would seem odd not to speak to him again, 
when he had just returned from a long absence. 

“I don't think 1 ought to stay,” she said. ‘* Your 
mother and sisters will not want any one present when 
they come home and find you. 1 can imagine Belle’s face 
when she sees you. We shall meet at dinver.’ 5 

She went directly into the garden. The Eldridge gar- 
den was large and old-fashioned; she bad often looked at 
it with longing as she had hurried by the house in the old 
times when she had been a working-girl. Now, as soon as 
she could reach a bench which stood under a grape-arbor, 
she sat down. She sti!l bad her parasol in her hands, and 
she held it closely. Then, with an appearance of great 
care, she laid it on the seat by her side. She folded her 
gloves and put them beside the parasol. She was deeply 
intent upon doing these little things. Her whole mind 
seemed to be in these acts, and she prolonged them to the 
utmost, At last she clasped her hands and sat quiet. 
The suushine came in shifting flecks upon her hat; a soft 
wind moved the bair upon her forehead. She was think- 
ing of her father. She was thinking of how he had staid 
away. And as she thought, her face grew paler and paler. 

After a while there was a little sound on one of the 
walks; iv a moment a red setter-dog appeared at the en- 
trance to the arbor. He stood there, glossy in the sun- 
light. He looked inquiringly at Judith, swinging his 
tall slowly. It was Lucian’s dog. Judith extended her 
hand mechanically. ‘*Come, Random,” she said. The 
dog came and sat down close to her, and she rested her 
haud on his head. 

In the house Mr. Gerald and his nephew were stil] in 
the room where Judith had left them. The young man 
was strolling about the apartment, looking at familiar 
things, and occasionally touching them. The elder man 
was iu a lounging-chair, his feet, in immaculately polished 
boots, stretched out before him. Sometimes he looked at 
his boots and sometimes at Lucian—looked through nar- 
rowed eyes that saw, but revealed nothing. 

‘I suppose yor’ve had what we Yankees call a good 
time, eh?’ Mr. Gerald at last asked this question with 
some show of interest. 

**Oh yes,” answered Lucian; “if killing ever so many 
live things called game constitutes a good time, why, 
then we've had it. Up there in the Northwest there are 
creatures endowed with life; we have taken life until I 
for one felt like a butcher—or, rather, as a butcher ought 
to feel. I’ve had enough of it. I will never shoot an 
animal again, save in self-defence.” 

Mr. Gerald opened his eyes rather more widely as he 
asked: ‘‘Why this sudden resolve? I believe you're an 
excellent shot?” 

**Yes,lam. But one of those creatures gave me a look 
when it was dying in defence of its young that 1 had just 
killed before its face— Well, I won't expatiate on the 
subject. 1 threw down my rifle, and | left the other fel- 
lows. I came home round by Hudson Bay. [ tell you, 
Uncle Dick, I've seen Nature absolutely herself. I've 
hugged myself all alone with her. She smiled on me, 
and I'm in love with her. If I could get a ‘job’ with the 
Hudson Bay Company, I'd jump at it. Have you got any 
influence in that direction, uncle?” 

** Not an atom,” was the prompt answer; “‘ and if I had, 
I wouldn't exert it. What you'll do eventually, Lucian, 
will be to marry some nice girl, settle<dlown here, and help 
your father run his shoe factory. You are born to shine 
in domestic life, my boy. Did you know it?” 

“if I am, then that’s where I shall shine.” 
laughed, and looked at his companion. 

** Don’t go to Hudson Bay, whatever you do,” went on 
Mr. Gerald. ‘‘ You'll throw yourself away. Stay here. 
When I was as young as you | thought life was a mighty 
fine thing.” 

“Don't you think so now?” 

Lucian gazed ful! at his uncle, who shrugged his shoul- 
ders as he answered: ** Well, after forty the glamour keeps 
melting. But you won’t be forty for this many a long 
year. ‘Vind you don't goaway. Perhaps we can arrange 
something for you to do. Don’t forget that 1 have an 
interest in you.” 

Mr. Gerald spoke with a certain emphasis which rather 
surprised his listener, though the young man gave no ex- 
pression to his surprise. Before he could make any reply 
carriage wheels were heard coming up the drive. Lucian’s 
face lighted. 

** There they are!” he exclaimed. *‘ Do you think they'll 
take me for a bandit if 1 go to meet them?” 

He did not wait for any answer. He ran out of the 
house, and sprang at the horse's head, shouting, “ Stand 
and deliver!” 

His mother screamed. 


Lucian 


He heard Belle cry out: “ Gra- 
cious, it’s Lucian! He’s going to be a wild scout of the 
plains. Oh, let me get out!” 

She stood up and held out ber arms to her brother, who 
extended his arms to her, and she jumped over the wheel 
into his embrace. She was crying with joy and surprise 
on his shoulder, when the rest of the family came up, and 
greeted him with that tender effusiveness which it is so 
sweet to receive. 

Lucian felt his heart melt beneath their welcome. Some 
cruel stricture seemed to give way at their loving touch. 
He asked himself how he could have remained away from 
them so long. 

Belle at last drew back a pace, still keeping her brother's 
hand. ‘* How beautiful those locks!” she exclaimed, but 
her bantering tone rather failed her. 

“I saved them for thee,” replied Lucian, in an o 
tone. ‘* Everybody has admired me, from the far Pacific 
coast to— Oh, but it’s jolly to see you again! Let's shake 
hands once more, all of us. I feel as if I should continue 
to shake hands indefinitely. Mother, you grow young. 
Father—” 

Lucian paused. He looked with a watery smile at the 
group pressing about him. He wasa soft-hearted fellow, 
extremely fond of his friends. They all went into the 
house. 
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At the first opportunity Mrs. Eldridge took her son one 
side. Her face showed her anxiety. ‘‘ Lucian,” she said, 
in a low voice, ** | do wish you would do one thing for 
me.” 

** You know you have but to mention it,” was the reply. 
The young man bent over and kissed his mother’s fore- 
head, 

She sank her voice still lower. 
seen you?” she asked. 

He looked at her wonderingly as he answered: ‘‘I 
walked from the station, and I did not meet a person.” 

She gave a long, relieved sigh. ‘‘I’'m so thankful! 
Now will you please get up early to-morrow morning and 
take that six-o'’cluck train to ton, and—and get your 
hair cut the first thing, and have your beard trimmed, just 
to oblige me, Lucian?” 

The young man burst into a laugh; but there was a cu- 
rious little feeling at the bottom of his heart even as he 
laughed. He took out his watch and looked at it. 

**T’'ll do better than that, mother: I'll go up in the eight- 
o'clock train this evening,” he said. ‘‘ ] only came in this 
guise to amuse Belle. I'm sorry you think me lacking in 
respectability of appearance.” 

Mrs, Eldridge took ber son’s hand. She was truly at- 
tached to him; he was her son, and necessarily admirable; 
but there were some things in him that she wished might 
be different. These things tbat she wished to have differ- 
ent he of course inherited from the Eldridge side of the 
house. No member of her family would ever have ap- 
peared in public with hair like that. That hair really 
seemed to make the whole house like a—she did not know 
precisely what, but something shamefully— Here she was 
compelled in her — to stop again. 

‘*Perhaps that would be better,” she said,in reply to 
his proposition. ‘‘I hope you'll excuse me for mention- 
ing my wish. I should have to ask you anyway; and 
then I feel quite particular about it, for we are expecting 
company to-morrow by the noon train, and I should hate 
to have any one meet you just as you are now. A person 
would receive a wrong idea.” 

Lucian’s face had fallen as he heard this information. 
**Who is coming?” he asked. ‘1 did wish we might be 
alone just for a dey or two. Who is coming?” 

**Some one we met last summer at the mountains. I 
asked her here. If I had known you were to be here, and 
would care—” 

**] beg your pardon,” said Lucian. 
selfish.” 

‘It’s Mrs. Jennings,” said Mrs. Eldridge. 

**I don’t know her,” was the uninterested reply. 


*‘Have many people 


**T ought not to be 


XXVIII 
MRS. JENNINGS. 


“I've changed my mind about our leaving here.” It 
was Mr. Gerald who said this, the next morning after Lu- 
ciun’s arrival. He was standing by the window, looking 
out. 

Judith lifted her eyes quickly, but her husband's back 
was towards her. ** You're not going the little journey 
you had planned?” she asked. 

Mr. Gerald, listening, could not detect any difference in 
her voice. ‘“‘No. 1 would rather stay, now Lucian bas 
come. I'm fond of the boy, and I know you won't find 
it pleasant at your old home with your father in it. I 
hope you will stay here with me.” Mr. Gerald now turned 
round and looked at his wife. 

** Certainly,” she said, “if you wish it.” 

Ile allowed a decided admiration to come into his eyes 
while he was saying to himself: ‘She has pluck! 1 knew 
she had!” 

** Yes,” he went on, carelessly, ‘‘my sister would like 
to have us stay; but, to tell the truth, I don't stop for 
that. And you'll be near _— mother, and perhaps the 
company may amuse us. We'll get through the summer 
somehow. And this Mrs. Jennings, they say, isn’t stupid. 
I wish you would drive over to the station with me to 
meet her. The rest of them can’t go. We must start in 
half an hour.” 

Lucian had gone to Boston the evening previous. He 
came down to the city station that morning looking as 
differently as a faultless morning suit and fresh barbering 
could make him. His naturally fair face was tanned, save 
for his forehead, which was strikingly white. His beard 
was trimmed closely to the cheeks, and to a point on the 
chin; his mustache, now grown extremely long, was care- 
fully brushed out at the ends. He had defeated his bar- 
ber in his intention as to his hair, which was not clipped 
closely, but hung in a couple of thick, carelessly parted 
locks on his forehead. 

I am perhaps too particular in itemizing concerning Lu- 
cian’s personal appearance; but I am but describing him 
as he appeared to a woman who had just left a coupé in 
front of the station, and for whom young Eldridge had 
the privilege of holding open the heavy swing-door that 
she might pass into the building. Her eyes flashed com- 
prehensively over the man as she slightly inclined her head 
in response to his service. He glanced after her as he 
stood in the large room after entering. She was rather 
slight in figure, under medium height, with an unmistak- 
able air of style about her—not precisely dashing, but any 
man would look twice at her. Having thus given his sec- 
ond look, Eldridge turned away and forgot her. But a 
little later, as he sat in the car which was to take him 
home, he was rather surprised to see this same lady enter. 
And she did not leave at any of the large stopping-places, 
and she was one of the few who remained in the car when 
the last change had been made. 

Eldridge, sitting a few seats behind her, suddenly be- 
thought himself that this woman migit be his mother's 
guest. Having thought of this possibility, he immediate- 
ly became positive that it was she. And he was right. 
When the train slowed up to the solitary little station 
there were only two people to alight there, and these were 
Eldridge and the = | whom he had been lazily watching 
for the last hour and a half. She allowed a glimmer of 
remembrance to appear in her face as she saw him step 
upon the platform beside her. 

There was drawn up on the other side of the station an 
open carriage, which glittered in the sunshine of noon. 
On the back seat of this carriage Judith sat holding the 
loop of the driving-lines, which Mr. Gerald had placed in 
her hands when they heard the train coming. 

“You can’t mistake her, Richard,” Mrs. Eldridge had 
said to ber brother. ‘‘There’ll be hardly anybody stop- 
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ping at our station anyway; and even if there were, you 
have only to pick out a woman who is—why, she is sty!- 
ish, and something more.” 

Mr. Gerald had politely protested that that was descrip- 
tion enough for even a policeman in search of a criminal. 
And two or three times, in driving over, he had laughed a 
little, apparently at nothing, and then had explained to his 
wife the cause of his hilarity. Now there he was, hat in 
hand, the moment the lady stepped from the train. He 
found time to glunce sharply at nis nephew before he ac- 
costed the stranger, and he was saying to himself: ‘‘ She is 
fair. Why did I think she was dark? And she is a wo- 
man of the world who knows to the finest fraction how 
much her smile is worth. Apparently it has been worth 
a great deal.” 

‘TI am sure this is Mrs. Jennings?” he said. 

Mrs. Jennings acknowledged her identity with a curve 
of the lips and a glance that fully justified Mr. Gerald’s 
thoughis about her smile. 

She was conducted to the carriage, and she and Mrs. 
Gerald were ivtroduced to each other. Judith made a 
place for her beside her on the seat, and she instantly told 
uerself that here was a woman whom she should not like, 
apd a woman to whom men would be drawn as naturally 
aud inevitably as steel is drawn to a magnet. Having 
told herself this, Judith was puzzled and somewhat con- 
founded; when Mrs. Jennings turned to her and began to 
talk with her and to look at her, to find herself immedi- 
ately assuming an attitude of mind towards this stranger 
so different from what she had but a moment before 
thought possible. 

Mrs. Jennings’s voice was particularly fitted for the ut- 
terance of mocking cadences, and for saying apparently 
unmeaning words with a great deal of meaning. Her 
Jaugh also was mocking, but Judith could not sadeotiond 
why she did not dislike it more. Sometimes there would 
come a sudden feeliug into face and tone that appealed 
strongly, and that overturned some impression that the 
speaker had made the moment before. 

Judith leaned back on the carriage seat beside this 
stranger, and listened as she talked with the two gentle- 
men in front. But she did not talk so much with them 
as with Judith herself, and, to Judith’s continual surprise, 
Mrs. Jennings seemed more interested in her than in the 
men. 

“Do you know,” remarked the new-comer, ‘I am al- 
ready puzzling my mind about you, Mrs. Gerald. How 
do you happen to be here in New England?” 

* How Pt. I happen to be here?” repeated Judith, in sur- 
prise. For an instant the light green-gray eyes met the 
dark ones. Then Judith smiled. ‘1 have a particular 
right to be where I was born.” 

Mrs. Jennings gave a little exclamation. ‘Oh, that is 
impossible!” She leaned forward. ‘‘ Mr. Gerald, do you 
kuow that Mrs. Gerald here is teiling me that she was 
born in this town?” 

** Well, 80 she was. Have you any objection to that?” 

Mrs. Jennings laughed. She made no immediate reply. 
But in a moment she gave Judith « peculiar, quick glance, 
and murmured: ‘The isles cf Greece! The isles of 
Greece!” 

A slight flush rose to Judith’s face. Mr. Gerald’s quick 
ears had caught the words. He turned. *‘Oh, I know 
that, Mrs. Jennings,” he responded, evidently weil pleased 
to join in this persiflage; ‘‘ but, notwithstanding all ap- 
pearances, my wife is a true Yankee. She values honor 
and truth.” 

** You don’t mean to insinuate that the Yankees have a 
monopoly of honor and truth, Mr. Gerald?” 

‘**Oh no; not by any means. Still, the truth of a Yan- 
kee is very thorough-going.” 

Lucian heard in aionen. He did not think it in good 
taste to talk in that personal way, though there was such 
an air of lightness in the manner of the speakers. He had 
never seen his uncle just like this before, and then he re- 
called the fact that he had never before seen Mr. Gerald in 
such company. He glanced covertly at the man sitting 
beside him. And as be glanced he was startled at the 
ferocity of the rebellion suddenly filling his heart. He 
shut his lips tightly under his mustache and turned his 
head one side. He did not try to talk; he sat with an ap- 
— moroseness almost in silence during the drive home. 

ut he heard all that was said. Mrs. Jennings and Mr. 
Gerald kept up a lively talk. Judith listened, and smiled 


vaguely. She did not care for such talk; it was to her 
like something singing by her ears, but hardly entering 
her mind. 


She had, however, learned that ‘‘in society ” 
te was much conversation like this, only not usually 
right. 

When she and Mr. Gerald were alone, before dinner, the 
gentleman turned to her and asked, ‘“‘Is that woman a 
widow?” 

**T don’t know.” 

‘* What do you think of her?” 

** Well—” hesitatingly. 

Her husband laughed, ‘‘I have a particular reason for 
wanting to know what you think of her. And I'm posi- 
tive she isa widow, The name Jennings is in a cranny 
of my memory somewhere, and I must hunt it up.” 

‘“*1 think,” said Judith, slowly, ‘‘ that she is capable of 
being fascinating.” 

“Bo do I. ow the question is, will Lucian agree 
with us?” He seemed to expect Judith to make some re- 
sponse to this remark, but she did not. He walked across 
the room. He came back and stood before his wife. 
‘* You'll find out presently,” he said, ‘‘that my sister is 
trying her hand at match-making. That’s why Mrs. Jen- 
nings is invited here.” 

‘** But Lucian was not expected.” 

‘*Not now. But you don't know how long-headed my 
sister is. She can make a plan that begins here and now, 
and that ends fifty years hence in Constantinople.” 

Judith kept silence again. And her face, though a trifle 
pale, revealed nothing. She was becoming more and 
more proficient every day in the art of controlling her 
features. 

When she went down stairs that afternoon, a half-hour 
before dinner, Lucian was standing at the open door of 
the hall. He had an appearance of waiting for her. He 
stepped forward, saying, with a slight note of haste: ‘I 
hoped you would come down, Mrs. Gerald. I have two 
or three words to say to you. Let us go outside.” He 
pushed open the wire door, and drew back to let her pass. 
A gentle whiff of warm, fragrant air bent down the flowers 
of the garden as the two moved along the broad gravel path. 
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Upstairs Mr. Gerald, who had not yet left his room, 
happened to glance from the window. He suw the man 
and woman walking slowly away from the house. He 
gazed at them an instant, and as he gazed a slight in- 
scrutable smile came to his lips. He drew back; he passed 
his hand from his forehead down over his face. 

‘Given honor, truth, a strong will, a passionate nature, 
against a forbidden love—what will be the answer to that 
problem?”. As if drawn by an irresistible power as his 
mind pronounced these words, Mr. Gerald went again to 
the window. 

Lucian and Judith were walking back towards the 
house, and Lucian was talking with apparent earnestness, 
but he was not looking at his companion. 

Mr. Gerald noted also that she was not looking at him, 
but that her face betokened her interest in what he was 
saying. 

~y man at the window now went resolutely away. 
‘It’s going to be interesting,” he was saying to himself; 
‘*not that the play has really begun, by any means.”’ 
(To BE CONTINUED.) 





Wuist,—For the Kaster vacation whist party have cards to resemble 
butterflies, by which the partners select each other. These cards ma 
be made at home by cutting the butterflies from a piece of nateboasd, 
coloring them with different-colored paiuts and gilt, two of each color 
being made, that those who draw the same may play together, each 
table having also a distinctive color. Have for prizes a large box in 
the shape of an egg filled with candy for one lady, a bunch of Easter 
lilies tied with n ribbon for another, and some little silver trinkets 
in the shape o for the gentlemen. Serve the refreshments at 
the whist tables after the game is over, the waiter spreading each table 
with a white cloth, and bringing the refreshments to the guests in 
courses while they are comfortably seated in their places. The menu 
may be as follows: creamed oysters with smal! buttered brown-bread 
sandwiches; chicken or shrimp salad and patties filled with mushroom 
sance, with hot buttered rolie and cheese straws; ices or méringues 
filled with flavored and sweetened whipped cream, with cake, candies, 
and black coffee as a last course, and lemonade with the other courses. 

An O.v Sussogiuen.—The Easter wedding breakfast should be as 
springlike and bright as possible, the table decorated with Easter lilies, 
jonqails, tulips, and daisies, and small dishes of strawberries, besides 
the bonbons, etc., scattered about the table. The eatables may be 

rape-frait eweetened and flavored with rum; clam broth; lobster 

ewburgh, with brown-bread sandwiches ; eggs in some fancy style, as 
Tivoli, fancy omelet, etc.; broiled mushrooms on toast; French chops 
with green pease, potato croquettes, and currant jelly; game of some 
kind; salad composed of hollowed and stuffed with minced 
chicken and celery, with mayonnuive dressing, and laid on lettace 
leave-; ices aud strawberries, cake, bonbons, etc. For wines, have 
what is preferred, with white wine first and Jiquenrs at the end. Hot 
chocolate with whipped cream may be passed with the chops, and black 
coffee with the last course, 

Teavecten.—It is not necessary for a foreigner to have a passport 
while travelling in Great Britain and France or Germany, except in 
cases of international difficnuities, when it would facifitate getting from 
one country to another. In Russia, Turkey, or any of the Bostorn 
countries it is necessary for a foreigner to have a passport. Fees are 
usually given on leaving the steamer to the steward or stewardess, 
deck steward, head waiter, waiter of the particular table at which he 
has taken his meals, and auy other servants who have made themselves 
useful to him daring the voyage. The amount of the fees depends on 
the service that has been required, varying from $1 to $5 for each. 
Living in lodgings abroad is mach cheaper than living in hotels, and 
in mort of the large cities such accommodations may be had at rea- 
sonable rates and very comfortable. The prices for lodgings vary ac- 
cording to location. etc.; in London they may be found from about 
thirty shillings, or $7, a week upward in a good location, and this is the 
average price elsewhere. A steamer trunk would certainly suffice fur 
a traveller who makes a short trip abroad and intends to spend all his 
time travelling and Sptcosing, Money for a short trip can be carried 
on the person, in a belt, or a pocket hang about the neck. For a trip 
of some length a letter of credit is more convenient, and can be ob- 
tained from any banking-house having foreign connections, In some 
countries travelling in the second-class carriages is very comfortable; 
in others it is not. In Italy a traveller can he comfortable only by 
travelling first class; in France second clase ix not bad, and in Ger- 
many and Great Britain it is perfectly comfortable, and preferable to 
first class in many respects. 

Nawnoy.—Richard Harding Davis, one of the most succeseful of the 
younger writers, is the son of Rebecca Harding Davis, the well-known 
writer of fiction. Mra. Davis is the wife of L. Clarke Davis, editor of 
the Philadelphia Ledger, and lives in Philadelphia. Mr. Davis makes 
his home in New York, but spends much time in travelling.—A two- 
year-old girl wears frocks down to her ankles. 

Carorine.—lt is difficult to advise re in regard to a cook, but we 
suggest that you write to the New York Cooking School, 105 East 
‘T'wenty-second Street, New York city. In the white and blue papered 
bedroom use white and dull blue-colored materials for dressing the 
mahogany bedstead and upholstering the —~ =! chairs. Some of 
the lovely Liberty stuffs would be the best thing; chintz, tapestry, 
figured denim, or brocade for the chairs, and thin silk or lined muslin 
for the bedspread and box-bolster, the spread being finished with silk 
ball-fringe or lace. In such a room the window curtains should be 
white muslin, the heavy inside curtains and portiéres of the same 
material as the chair covering, and all the small furnishings, euch as 
china, burean covering, etc., blue and white. 

Baourior.—A bachelor in giving a large dance for his acqnaintances 
shonid ask several of his married lady friends to act as hostesses for 
the evening, and receive his guests for or with him. These ladies shouid 
be at the place of entertainment before the other guests arrive, and not 
leave until after the others have taken their de ure. In all other 
details the affair would resemble any private dance, the invitations 
being worded as follows: 





Mr. John Smith 
ae the pleasure of 
iss Lilian Morgan's 
company on Monday evening, March ninth, 
at nine o'clock. 
(Address. } 
Dancing. 


The address on the invitations shonld be the hall or place of enter- 
tainment where the dance is to be held, althongh the answers to the 
invitations may be sent to the bachelor's private residence. Other de- 
tails regarding such an affair you will find in Bazar of February ist in 
an article on balls and dances. 

Constant Reaper. —There is no especial system universally used for 
keeping a visiting list or calling book. Every one has her own method, 
arranging, of course, the names alphabetically with the “day” and 
residence, and sometimes jotting in pencil a small “o” or “r,” as the 
call is owed or returned, against the name, but the method you now 
use is quite as good as any. 

Tutiver.—An invitation to a church wedding ceremony demands 
no acknowledgment until the day of the wedding, when, if unable to 
attend, a person invited shonid send cards to those in whose name the 
invitations were sent, and also to the bride and groom. In sending in- 
vitations for such entertainments as card parties, musicals, etc., a 
hostess writes whist, cards, music, etc., in the lower left corner 
of the note of invitation. It is never correct for a hostess to use her 
visiting-cards as invitations for any entertainment except a tea, days, 
ora small reception ; invitations to any other entertainment should be 
written or engraved on note-paper. e acknowledgment to the in- 
vitation you quote should be worded in the same form, but with the 
name of the hostess written out, as “‘ Miss Smith accepts with plea- 
sure,” or, “regrets that she is unable to accept Mrs. Brown's kind in- 
vitation,” etc. 

Inperenpenoer.— When attending a luncheon a lady guest wears her 
bonnet and gloves when she enters the yey pm to greet her 
hostess, removing her gloves after she has taken her seat at the table, 
but retaining her bonnet. Atan informal evening reception given by 
a hostess in her own home to guests and performers coming from a 
place of amusement, the ladies, if they were at the entertainment in 
street costume, do not remove their hats or bonnets at the reception ; 
if at the entertainment they wore evening dress, they should not wear 
bonnets at the reception. Gloves are worn in either case. 

Many Years Sussoriser.—Straw matting is much used now for floor 
covering, and is perfectly suitable in the reception-room of an ordinary 
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dwelling-honse at all times of the yoams the plain mattings are more 
fashionable than the mixed varietics. The que-tion of what rags to 
use depends on the kind uf room Ubat they are used in; on the fluor of 
a parlor, reception-room, or hall several small rugs are preferable to 
one large ove; in a library, dining-room, or in bedrooms one large rug 
is best. ‘The newest and pretties. kind of wal!-paper for the reception- 
rovin would be ove of the French flowered patterns in panels ou! lined 
with narrow white moulding, with plain paper outside of the panels the 
color of the a in the figured paper. A plain-colored car- 
tridge-paper would be the best thing for the ball, of some neutral color, 
such as Culonial yeliow, terra-cotta, dull blue,etce. In the reception- 
room with the panel paper no frieze would be used, and in halls « 
frieze is seldom seen. 

Reevucar Scssoniuer.—An invitation to a card party sent to a mar- 
ried couple demands an wfter-call from both, theoretically, but if we 
gentleman is unable to call himself, his wife may leave his cards with 
her own when she makes the vivit, this being cousidered a sufficient 
acknowledgment on his part to the hostess of the courtesy she has 
shown him, 

A >unsoninen.—At a dinner party where a banquet lamp is in the 
centre of the table the flowers should be in small vases, either one at 
each coryer or Ou both sides of the lamp. For other details in regard 
ty setting table, service, etc., see article on Small Dinners in Bazan No. 
42 of last year's volume, Each gentieman escorts into the dining-room 
the lady who sits at bis right during the dinner; the hostess either 
tells each gentieman when dinver is announced who his partner will 
be, or each gentleman has previously found in the dressing-room a 
small card with his partuer’s name written on it. 

Betva.—It is not necessary to have different pase plates between 
all courses, two or three sets being sufficient for the meal. The sulad, 
uuless it is arranged in small forms to serve individually, should be 
passed in one large dish prettily garnished. No more than three forks 
or spoons or kuives should be luid for each cover, the appointments 
neceseary for the other courses being pluced by the waiter just before 
the course is passed. 

Apetamer Lvou.«n M.—Cards sent in acknowledgment of a bride's 
“ At Home” invitation by a person living at « distance should be sent 
ow the first “day,” addr to the bride alone, At an ordinary tea 
or reception a lady dves vot remove her gloves while partaking of re- 
freshments; when the supper is served in courses at amall tables she 
may remove her gloves, ntting them on again after the repast. In 
visiting a large city like few York it would be mach better for two 
ladies of about thirty to go to one of the small family hotels or board- 
ing-houses, where such guests are especially welcomed and received, 
than to one of the large hotels. They can go to matinées or auywhere 
elve in the daytime, but for evening a chaperon or male escort would be 
advisable. 

A Reaper.—It is very unnenal to send cards announcing the twenty- 
fifth auniversary of a wedding-day without an invitation to any kind 
of entertainment, but such curds would probably siguify that the 
couple will see their friends informally on the day specified. The 
relatives and intimate friends may take some trifle in silver or a bunch 
of flowers asa token of congratulation when they call, but other friends 
and acquaintances need not feel under any obligation to make a gift. 

LD) Sunsourmen,—Oysters on the halt-shell are seldom served in a 
private houre un a block of ice; the ordinary way is in their shells 
around a plate which is either filled with fine cracked ice or covered 
with a small doily, a quarter of a lemon being placed in the centre. 
Salt and black or Cayeune pepper are passed with them, and perhaps 
horseradish or Tabasco sauce, but not vinegar, as the lemon supplies 
the necessary acid. A small oyster-fork is used. Bread-and-butter 
plates are used at breakfast and luncheon at family meals, but not in 
entertaining, and although a small butter-knife may be used, it is not 
necessary tu have one with the bread-plates. Ata dinner or luncheon 
only three forks and knives are laid for each cover when the guests 
take their seats, the waiter placing the additional appoiutments befure 
the course with which they are to be used is A pie-fork may 
be placed in the same way before the pie is passed. 

Linon G.—It will be quite proper for the wedding invitations of 
the younger sister to be sent in the name of the elder, if there is no 
older relative in the home who would naturally act in the capacity of 


. parent for the function. The invitation should be worded as fol- 
ows : 


Miss Brown 
requests the honor of your presence 
at the marriage of her sister 
Anna Stuart 


Mr. Henry Anderson 
Tuesday, March tenth, at twelve o'clock. 
(Address. ) 


A. B. W.—At a reception given by the alumne of a school for the 
members of the graduating close a certain number of the alumme, say 
six, should be appointed to receive at the door of the reception-room 
where the entertainment takes place, to greet and say farewell to ail 
who enter and depart. The decorations should be of the class colors, 
ribbon and soft stnffs aang used for drapery, with flowers and greens. 
There may be dancing, and the supper may be served from one large 
table and include chicken or Jobster salad, with olives and sandwiches, 
ice-cream and cake, candy, lemonade and coffee. 

E. K. P.—A lady who is obliged to go into ey | owing to the 
sudden death of a parent should acknowledge the calls that she did 
not return before her bereavement by sending mourning visiting- 
cards immediately. The cards may be mailed or sent by hand, with 

ual propriety, but should get to their destination as soon as possible 
after the sender goes into mourning. 

P.—In acknowledging the invitation, if unable to attend, send cards 
to the hostess and her daughter on the day of the entertainment; a 
gentleman should send, besides these two cards, an additional one for 
each lady's husband. Such an invitation demands an after-call on the 
hostess, although the person invited may be acquainted only with the 
daughter. In making this call cards should be left by the caller in the 
same way as for the reception, if the daughter resides or receives with 
her mother; otherwise c irds should be left for the hosts only. 

Manton R.—At a formal tea have the table for refreshments spread 
with a fine white linen or embroidered cloth, with centre square of lace 
or embroidery. In the centre have a vase or bowl of flowers, and 
smaller vases of flowers at the corners. Candelabra or single sticks hold- 
ing candles with small colored shades are pretty. There should be 
little dishes of bonbons, fancy cakes and biscuits, sandwiches and tea- 
rolls, and at one end the cups and saucers and arrangements for 
tea, at the other, the arrangements for bouillon or chocolate or punch. 
For other det see article called “* A Lady's At Hume Day,” in Bazan 
of November 30, 1895. Small sandwiches cau be made with a lettuce 
leaf spread with mayonnaise dressing or celery chopped very fine, or 
with cream cheese, or with salted ruts placed between thin buttered 
slices of bread. 

8. J. H.—Yon might conduct a progressive dinner in the following 
way: Have several small tables instead of one large one, one of the 
tables being arranged for two guests only. On each table have a plate 
or basket of small rolls or pieces of bread, so that the guests may help 
themselves, but otherwise the tables should be set and decorated in the 
uenal way. After | have taken their places the guests remain as 
they are seated for the first course, at the end of which every lady 
moves one place down, and every gentleman one place up, moving in 
the same way after each course, and changiug tables occasionally, when 
mnch fun is cansed by having the table fortwo. The host and hostess 
may remain seated in es aces during the entire meal, thus meeting 
all their guests in tarn. li take with them, when they move, their 
napkins, glass of water, and glass of wine, but in all its details of ser- 
vice, etc., the dinner is conducted in the ordinary manner, as described 
in an article called “Small Dinners,” in Bazan No. 42 of last year's 
volume. A good menu at this time of year would be: clams on the 
half-ehell; consommé ; olives, celery, ishes; broiled shad with roe, 
and cucumbers with French dressing ; mushrooms with cream sauce ; 
epring lamb with mint sance, potato souffié, and green pease ; broiled 
chicken with lettuce salad; frozen pudding with cake; bonbons, 
a and black coffee, and whatever wines preferred during the 

nner. 

Constant Reaper.—The principal depositories for women's work 
in New York city are the Society of Decorative Art, 28 East Twenty- 
first Street, and the Exchange for Woman's Work, 12 East Thirtieth 
Street. You can write to them for peg 

Aumina.—A biographical sketch of Helen Keller was given in Bazan 
No. 2% of last year’s volume. 

Louetia.—Under the circumstances it will be perfectly proper for you 
to wear the ring as a memento. 

K.C. F.—The bionse-coat you ask about fastens with hooks and eyes 
or buttons on an invisible flap. The revers commence at the bust and 
turn back well over the sleeves. 

Brunswick, Ga.—The patterns of shirt-waists you enclose are in 
fashion. The very newest have four small side pleats on either side of 
the front of the waist. The skirts to wear with the shirt-waists are 
full and gored like the description in Bazar No. 10. The sailor hate 
shown now do not have bell crowns. A dress just below the knees is 
prettiest for a girl of three years. 

An Op Sussoniser, Rostyy.—Your challi will look best made with 
full plain skirt. If you are not wearing too deep mourning you can 
outline the front breadth with narrow jet passementerie on the seams, 
but that is for you to decide. Make your waist with basque at the 
back, put in a full vest of dull black silk, and have revers turned back 
in points over the sleeves from the bust, and tapering in at the waist. 
The sleeves should be medium size. 








PRING HAT AND FLOWER 
Toyl kK 
See illustration on double-page Supplement 


1. hat shown has a flat brim of white fan- 
cy straw and a puffed crown of chiné-fig- 
ured white taffeta A narrow black velvet 
band goes around the crown, with a jet buckle 
at the front At the back is a large white tulle 
bow, with a tuft of violets on its right, and un 
der the brim two pink roses without foliage 
On the left the tulle is carried forward, and ends 
under an upright rose spray 
rhe flower t Mjpue 18 ¢ om posed of rose foliage 
nterspersed with half-open pink buds, and with 
two full-blown roses toward the front. On the 
left side is a large bow of black net with ap 
pliqué lace, to which an aigrette is added 


THE FASHION OF HEALTH 


/ 

I is continually said that women would as 
| soon le it of the world as out of fashion; 
that they would follow fashion if it should lead 
directly to the grave. While this is an exagger 
ition, of course, it must be admitted that they 
we greatly attached to fashion, and that it is 
fortunate for them when it sets in wholesome 
directions, as it does now, and has done for 
nearly a generation. During all that time, at 
least, it has been the fashion to be healthy, and 
it is such to-day more than ever. We all like 
to see a woman sound and vigorous in body, 

rood appetite, who can walk, and is fond 


vith ays 


f out-door exercise 

A very young person might think that it had 
vever been otherwise; that nobody could in re- 
cent times have been f lish enough to regard 
favorably physical delicacy or any tendency to 
invalidism. But it is in the memory of people 
now living that pale complexions, very slender 
figures, and frequent ailments were considered 
particularly interesting In young women These 
were said to eat chalk, slate-pencils, white paper, 
ind such substances as produce severe indiges 
tion, accompanied by a colorless complexion 
ind a languid manner suggestive of romance 








EvastTic JETTED BELT 


Fig. 1.—Tarcor-mMaps ULSTER 


For pattern and description see No. L 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


A 


UMBRELLA HANDLEs. 


CAPE 





Fig. 2.—Lone Cape CLOAK 
witn Hoop. 


For pattern and description see No. 
1X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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AND Bonnet ror E_periy Lapy 


For pattern and description see No. XIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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and extreme sensibility. ° This mor 
bid fancy and feeling must have 
been the result of the By ron craze, 
which began early in the century 
and raged for fifty years. How 
bravely we have recovered from 
such maudlin sentiment, such sick 
ly fantasticalness, we of the present 
need not be told. 

Women, young or not young, 
who are generally ailing, who have 
feeble constitutions and despondent 
moods, may be pitied more than in 
the past, but they have ceased to be 
attractive on that account. Illness 
or bodily weakness of any kind is 
no longer idealized. But robust 
health, high vitality, genuine en 
durance, are thoroughly appreci 
ated. So are good looks: but a 
man would rather see a healthful 
bronzed complexion gained by a 
woman's exposure to sun and wind 
than a pallid face that had been 
zealously shielded from unpleasant 
weather. He would rather see 
tanned hands with a firm grasp 
than soft, slender, taper, nerveless 
fingers caressing the strings of a 
harp or guitar. She is another crea 
ture than her grandmother or her 
mother was. She is clothed with 
new flesh, and she owns an altogeth- 
er different system. Her nerves 
are far firmer, and her muscles 
have lost their flaccidity. She be- 
lieves in sound health as the prime 
essential of life. To have it and 
to keep it are among the first duties 
she owes herself. She has grown 
to be a devoted and enlightened 
disciple of Hygeia, having dis- 
avowed various false divinities 
whom she once worshipped. 

Drugs and physicians she does 
not cleave to as of old. She con- 
siders nature the great mediciner, 
discarding many artificialities, and 
trying, so far as she has light, to 
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obey nature’s laws. Home is not her sole allure- 
ment and her sole obligation, as it was in the 
era of her grandmother. She adds to its bright- 
ness, to her own well-being and comfort, to her 
mental expansiveness and clearer judgment, by 
domestic contrasts and excursions abroad. She 
has become acquainted with the great world; she 
has stopped taking all her views at second hand. 
She is physically transformed; she gets pleasure, 
recreation, inestimable benefit, from out-door 
sports. She swims; she skates; she runs; she 
coasts in winter; she rows; she rides a wheel; 
she goes fishing and hunting often; she vies 
with her brothers in athletic sports. She is 
what would have been called, thirty years ago, 
a perfect Amazon; and yet she has not relin- 
quished a particle of her womanhood. In truth, 
she has rather broadened and deepened it. She 
is gentle as ever, and much stronger; she has not 
parted with any of her tenderness; but she has 
acquired fresh development in divers directions. 
She has enlarged her activities and usefulness; 
she has mounted to a far loftier plane. She is, 
to express it mathematically, woman raised toa 
higher power. 

There are inevitably some ultra-conservative 
people, who, looking on any change with ab- 
horrence, think that woman has deteriorated, 
not advanced, by her bodily betterment, by her 
acceptance of new opportunities. But they be- 
long to the same class, though much later in time, 
as they who believed that gross ignorance in a 
woman was an added charm. We all remember 
the French courtier who asked the young lady 
of quality, ‘‘ Are you not ashamed to write so 
well, you, who have such grace and beauty?” 
Perhaps there are human fossils to-day shocked 
to see so many fine women in unquestionable 
and superabundant health. But they can better 
afford to be shocked than the women can to re- 
turn to the virtual invalidism prevalent through- 
out the republic only a few decades ago 





Lapy’s TaN LEATHER MvLe witn BURNT 
WORK DECORATION 


For design and description see No. XIV. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 





Buiack Sirk Wrap ror Experty Lapy. 
For pattern and description see No. 1V. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 

















FRANCES BENJAMIN JOHNSTON, 
EXPERT PHOTOGRAPHER. 
f —_ career of Miss Frances Benjamin Johnston, one of 
the most successful experts in photography, cannot 
fail to suggest to those interested in the camera as a means 
to an artistic end the possibilities in this art for women. 

Miss Jolinston says the first incentive that prompted 
her to adopt this profession was an invate taste for art. 
Coupled with this was a positive conviction that there 
is a constant demand for illustrations that will furnish 
to literature instantaneous, accurate, and artistic portrai- 
ture. The beginning was a modest one, and the equip- 
ment a small camera. Her first views were finished by 
experts. Later she decided to go abroad and study lan- 
guages. During a two years’ sojourn in Paris she com- 
bined with the study of languages that of art in the differ- 
eut ateliers of that city. 

After her return to Washington her technical know- 
ledge was increased through the courtesy of the officials 
of the United States National Museum, who offered her a 
course of instruction in the laboratory of that institution. 

Miss Jolinston is a tall, slender young woman of charm- 
ing personality, unaffected manners, and. earnestness of 
speech. She is a native of Virginia, and a daughter of 
Anderson D. Johnston, a Kentuckian, who holds an im- 
portant position in the Treasury Department. Her mother 
was born in New York State. The family have lived in 
Washington for twenty-five years. 

The young photographer combines many social graces 
with a nature that is essentially practical. She is highly 
educated, and speaks French fluently. In addition to this 
she wields a facile and ready pen, and her descriptions are 
as graphic and spirited as the illustrations she makes with 
the camera 

The studio that this young artist has had built for the 
successful pursuit of her profession is one of the most 
complete establishments of its kind in the capital city, for 
here some of the most notable artists of the country have 
established themselves. Although it is for the uses of 
photography almost exclusively, it is surrounded by not a 
little of the atmosphere that characterizes the typical ate 
lier. It is in the rear of the family home, where, in June, 
the roses in the garden through which it is reached hold 
high carnival in the borders and on the walls. It is a 
good sized brick building, with a flight of steps leading 
up to the main apartment, where, during the social season 
in Washington, many of the notable people of the city 
find their way 

This apartment, which is used on her afternoons at home, 
is made bright and inviting by the blazing logs in the large 
open fireplace. There are touches of grace and femineity 
in the furnishings and the collections of bric-A-brac, some 
of them souvenirs of foreign travel. There are luxurious 
couches with Oriental coverings and cushions, bright 
hangings, and choice pictures, many of them her own 
handiwork. An open piano in one corner invites the mu 
sically inclined, and a table laid for tea gives the finishing 
touch. All these pretty accessories have their artistic 
value in the taking of pictures, for which purpose this 
apartment is used in the morning. At one side there is an 
enormous light, 16 12, that enables the artist to get al- 
most any effect she wishes in chiaro 

In the rooms below, developing and printing are done 
Everything here is of the most approved pattern and ma 
terial. A small office-room has been fitted up with desk 
and seats. This is where the presiding genius of the place 
receives those who call upon business 

Opening from this are the work-rooms, that are most 
conveniently equipped for all the various stages of devel- 
oping and printing —the dark room and several others. 
They are more than the mere closets that are commonly 
used in other establishments. These rooms are all models 
of orderly arrangement, having an abundant supply of 
water, zinc trays, and oth 
er appliances for printing, 
development, and finish 
Miss Johnston being of the 
opinion that no expense 
should be spared for good 
results in her work 

Miss Johnston combines 
with the art feeling the 
most excellent conception 
of the business of placing 
her work advantageously. 
She has also a well-defined 
idea of what is suited to 
the public taste, and this 
perhaps, has as greatly 
contributed to her success 
as any other qualification, 
unless we except 
that is equally important 
namely, the capacity for 
sustained and arduous 
work 

Miss Johnston's illustra 
tions are well known to the 
readers of the principal 
magazines and periodicals 
One of her finest pieces of 
work was the exploration 
of Mammoth Cave, where 
with a camera she took a 
series of flash-light pic 
tures, and furnished the 
text for a most interesting 
article. A similar achieve IN 
ment gave to the readers of 
a New York magazine the 
article entitled ‘‘ Through the Coal Country.” She was 
appointed by the United States government to take a series 
of pictures at the World’s Fair 

The range of a photographer in Washington is almost 
endless, and it would be difficult to name a branch in this 
field that Miss Johnston has not tried. The different de- 
partments of the government have. all been exploited by 
her pen and camera; also the homes of many prominent 
persons, their gardens and surroundings, as well as the 
personalities themselves. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, who was personally in- 
terested in the work of this gifted young woman, was the 
first person who gave her a sitting. She was a guest in 
her house for two days in order to give the opportunity to 
do her best work. The result was entirely favorable to 
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both. Other notable people 
who have been photograph- 
ed by Miss Jolinston are Sir 
Julian Pauncefote and the 
French ambassador, the pic 
ture of the latter being taken 
from the fine portrait by 
Benjamin Constant To 
succeed in this branch of 
photography — namely, the 
copying of paintings — is 
eminently difficult; it has 
been made a study by Miss 
Johnston with the best re 
sults. The picture of little 
Martha Cameron, daughter 
of Don Cameron, Senator 
from Pennsylvania, taken in 
a Worth fancy dress, is an 
other artistic study. 

During vacations Miss 
Johnston visits the environ 
ments of the capital, which 
abound in landscape and 
still life studies such as the 
accompanying illustrations 
indicate. The theory of 
the photographer is that the 
possibilities of this art are al- 
most boundless for women 
experts, as the greater delica- 
cy of touch and fineness 


of perception are immeas A VIRGINIA 





OLD VIRGINIA.—From a Puotoguarn wy Miss Jounston. 


urably in their favor, besides which it is a pleasant occu 
pation, and for this reason she is glad to have it known 
that she has achieved such gratifying results 

Lucy PaGe STELLE 


BEAUTY AND HYGIENE 
VIL—CONCERNING CORPULENCE. 
F all ills that flesh is heir to, one of the most afflict- 
ing, if not one of the gravest, is excessive corpulence. 
A comfortable accumulation of adipose tissue is generally 
regarded as one of the unerring signs of a good temper 
and an amiable disposition; but when this accumulation 
passes beyond a certain limit, when embonpoint becomes 
obesity, and a good temper and amiability degenerate into 
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ROAD-MENDER 


sluggishness, and apathy, it becomes important to 
take measures to alter a condition whose continu 
ance may involve the loss of health, as it will cer 
tainly involve the loss of beauty. 

Many sysiems for the reduction of superfluous flesh 
have at different times been employed with more or 
less success, the best known of these being perhaps 
the Banting system. Asageneral guide, rather than 
an inflexible rule—for its adoption as such would in 
many cases not only be ao but impracticable 
—the plan of diet followed by Mr. Banting, under the 
advice of Mr. William Harvey, Surgeon of the Royal 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, may be given 
here, ‘* For breakfast,” he says, ‘‘ I take four or five 
ounces of beef, mutton kidneys, broiled fish, bacon, 
or cold meat of any kind except pork; a large cup of 
tea (without milk or sugar), a little biscuit or one 
ounce of dry toast. For dinner five or six ounces of 
fish ; any vegetables except potatoes, beets, parsnips, 
carrots, or turnips, green vegetables being especially 
good; an ounce of dry toast; the fruit out of a pud 
ding, any kind of poultry or game, and two or three 
glasses of good claret, sherry, or Madeira; cham 
pagne, port, and beer forbidden. For tea, two or 
three ounces of fruit, a rusk or two, and a cup of tea 
without milk or sugar. For supper, three or four 
ounces of meat or fish, simWar to dinner, with a glass 
or two of claret. I breakfast between eight and nine 
o'clock; dine between one and two; take my slight 
tea meal between five and six; and sup at nine.” 

During the first month of this regimen Mr. Banting 
took every morning a volatile alkali draught, the only 
medicine taken by him during the whole course of 
treatment. 

One of the dangers to be guarded against in fol 
lowing this, or, indeed, any other treatment for redu 
cing the flesh, is that of changing the manner of life 
too suddenly. Such changes, whether in diet or in the 
matter of exercise, must be made gradually, or per 
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manent evil, following apparent benefit, may result. The 
use of fat in some form, as in that of butter or oil, should 
not be altogether abandoned, as a little of it is indispen 
sable to the complete digestion of nitrogenous food. Sal 
ads, with a very little oil, will be found extremely useful 
Asparagus, artichokes, spinach, and string-beans are among 
the vegetables indicated. Condiments may be used abun 
dantly in the preparation of meat dishes. Dried fruits, 
acidulated drinks, such as lemonade and orangeade, seltzer 
wiuter, white wine, and tea and coffee sweetened to the 
taste but without milk, may be used freely. 

A bonbon prepared according to the following receipt 
is used with an implicit belief in its virtues as a fat 
reducer in some parts of Spain: 

Take a quantity of the kernels of the black cherry; coat 
cach one separately with a mixture of white of egg beaten 
to a froth and pulverized sugar, of the consistence of 
icing for cake, and dry them in the sun. Three or four of 
these bonbons are to be eaten every day. 

Malt liquors and starchy substances, especially fine 
white bread and potatoes, are to be eschewed. The use 
of vinegar in excessive quantities for the purpose of pre 
venting the accumulation of fat is a pernicious practice, 
the consequences of which are sometimes very serious 
The use of the mineral acids is still] more injurious, 

A light saline purgative, taken weekly for a month or 
six weeks, is an important part of treatment for obesity 

Gymnastic exercises, dancing, walking, swimming, row 
ing, bicycling, are all useful as a means of getting rid 
of superfluous flesh. Exercise taken in the open air, and 
attended with some pleasurable excitement, is especially 
useful, as it sends the blood through every fibre of the 
body, and stimulates the mental faculties, which it is pe 
culiarly desirable, in this condition, to maintain in a state 
of healthful activity. The exercise taken, of whatever 
kind it be, should be moderate at first, and be gradually 
increased. In exercises of a fatiguing nature a quarter 
of an hour is enough to begin with. 

Friction with salt water over the chest and abdomen, 
twice a day, continued for half an hour, will prove a use 
ful adjunct to the treatment indicated. In addition to this 
a linen girdle filled with salt, which should be perfectly 
dry, may be worn with advantage at night. 

Where there is a tendency to corpulence, over-indul- 
gence in sleep is especially hurtful. In this case, late to 
bed and early to rise should be the rule. 

If the treatment here indicated be systematically and 
persistently followed for six weeks or two mouths, the re 
sults will amply repay the privations endured and the 
sacrifices made. 
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The customer effects 


HER THOUGHTS. 


Their first quarrel! 

The young wife sat in the gath- 
ering twilight, gazing absently out 
of the window, thinking of the 
event, which seemed so long ago 
in reality that very morning—which 
had come to mar the happiness of 
their hitherto ‘unclouded married 
life. It had all come up so swiftly, 
and was over so suddenly, that even 
now she could scarcely recall how 
it had firat begun. Oh yes, she re- 
membered And such a trivial 
matier, too, that she was almost 
ashamed now to acknowledge it to 
herself. To think that a cup of 
coffee should have come between 
them, and a cup of bad coffee at 
that! Yes, ehe confeased to herself 
that it was bad, and that he had a 
right tocomplain. When bespoke 
of it in his gentle way she had felt 
the hot blood mount to her cheeks 
and almost before she knew it she 
had told him that he would better 
go to his clab, where he would 
doubtless be better served. This 
bad aroused him, and his reply was 
to the effect that she was no doubt 
quite correct in what she said, and 
that it would be a pretty poor club, 
ete. Even now she could hear the 
slam of the door as he went out, 
and recall the bitter rebellious feel 
ings that had come over her; and 
yet how long ago itseemed! Since 
then, during the long anxious day, 
she bad had time to reflect. All 
this angry feeling had gone now, 
and in place of it she was conscious 
of a great saduers, a deep remorse. 
For in the moments of calmness 
that had come to her she felt that 
he was right. Ifshe had only been 
willing at the time to acknowledge 
that he was right, and to promise 
better in the future! How 
times, she reflected, had 
knowledged himeelf wrong! Bat 
her absurd pride had stood in the 

Never mind, she thought to 

; she would make it up to 

Dear boy! No wonder that 

become angry her! 

he forgive her ahe 
wondered 


with 
x now ? 
Why did he not come 

Oh, the passionate longing for him 
that she had in her heart! She 
wished might go up behind 
it her arms around 
his neck and ask hispardon. And 
yet, in the midst of er reverie, 
when he came gently in and stood 
silentiy in the 


she 


it 
him softly and 


centre of the room 
vmuld not, somehow, bring her 
She nued 


she « 
self to speak first cont 
to gaze out of the window 
he said, as he came up behind her, 
in just the way that she had pi 
tured that-she would come 
hind him, 

* Darling, 


while 


g, will you forgive me ?” 
Then #he turned her bh 
perior amile, replied, 
“This time, you foolis 
gain.” 
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you must promise never to act so 
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they have now, and get ome who bi. intluence 


y do 
», my son, to pray that the Senators may be b essed, and may 


more 
Pollie, ** d ‘s one fing I tan't annerstand about 
could det.all deir woast beef an’ 


let deir gwocerwies 7 


* Mamma,” said 
Adam an’ Eve. I 
chickens an 


itth 
tan see whe 
wegetabies, but where did dey 
————— 
“Why do you wish to be excused 7” asked the judge of the unwilling 
yuror ‘ : 
I'm deaf, your Honor; 
hear more than one side of the case 


ao deaf I really don’t believe I could possibly 


‘said Willie 
intorma- 


‘There is one 

“What is it? 
tion 

“Is the Dead Sea really dead ?” 

“Of coiirse it is,” cried his papa, and added, quickly, trying to change 
the subject, ** Were you skating to-day 7? 

* Yes,” said Willie, who was not to be led away [ 
on a slippery track; “ but if it is dead, what killed it? 

——— 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Gadabout, as she dropped into a chal 
simply worn our.” 
dad!" said little 
oo'll twy to be worn In fora 


thing I can’t graphy, 


wked } pa, : eritable mine of 


om his subject even 


“Tm 


Johnnie Gadabout. “If oo's worn out 


ittle while 


I's , 


I1.—He disposes of his umbrella, Another customer 


enters 





ae 3 


The customer regales himself on 





V.—Perpiexity. 
the ice-cream. 


A FOOL’S CAP AND A PLATE*OF ICE-CREAM 


*Iv's ring, Jaox. 


may ve 





SUBTLE 
Miourty 


CRITICISM 
By 


FINE THE-WAY, WHY DON'T YOU STUDY Law 7?” 


APRIL FOOL 


“You said if I'd do 

What you asked me to,” 

said to the flirtatious miss, 

“You'd give me—oh, joy!" 

Cried the ecstatic boy 

“You'd give me—you’d give me a kiss!” 


“And 1 will,” cried the maid; 
But the lad was dismayed 
As she added: “1 will without fail 
This day will I go 
To the-village P. O. 
And send you that kiss—by the mail 
qume@pe 


**No wonder the coming men will be bald,” eneered Mra. Sniffkins, as 
the college boys passed along the street. “ They waste hair enough for 
a lifetime on one football season.” 


—— 
°F n't believe you know who I am,” said Mra. Gayleigh to Tommy. 


“No, ma’am,” said Tommy, “I don't know who you are, bat I know 
who you was. I heard mamma telling Aunt Susan.” 


Ee 
‘“* Don’t you know that I love you, George ?” asked Araminta 

**Well—I don't know as I do,” replied the young doctor, * Let me feel 
your pulse.” ° - 

“Vv don't you voller your vudder in der glothing peezuies, Ikey 7” said 
Mr. Hoperstein y go on der noosepaper ?” 

* Begause, vadder, ou der noosepuper, as a reborter, I gets a assignment 
effery day 








lil. —Also disposes of his hat. The customer 


notes a resemblance. 





RI a he 


VL—* April fool!” 














SUPPLEMENT 

RECEIPTS FOR PIES AND 
TARTS. 

Almond Cake.—Blanch and pound smooth 
1 1b. of sweet almonds with a little rose-water; 
stir in 3 well-beaten eggs, 2 oz. of warm but- 
ter, a little grated lemon peel, a table-spoon- 
ful of lemon juice, and 3 oz. of sugar; mix | 
well. Line some patty-pans with puff paste, | 
put in the mixture, and bake in a quick oven. 

Almond Cups.—Blanch and pound a pound 
of sweet almonds, adding a little rose- water; 
mix with three-quarters of a pound of pow- 
dered sugar; stir the paste over a gentle fire; 
make cups of the almond paste; bake them 
in a cool oven; when done fill them with 
custard, and serve 

Angelica Pie.—Take an equal quantity of 
peeled and cored apples and of angelica 
stalks also peeled and cut into small pieces; 
boil the apples in water enough to cover them, 
to which add lemon peel and sugar; boil some | 
sugar till reduced to a syrup, and strain; | 
place the syrup on the fire together with the 
angelica and boil for ten minutes; line a 
plate with puff paste, over which puta layer | 
of xpples, then one of angelica, till the plate 
is full; pour in some syrup, put on the cover, 
and bake in a moderate oven. 

Lemon Tarts.—Mix together half a pound 
of powdered sugar, 2 eggs, the crumbs of a 
sponge-cake, the juice and grated rinds of 2 | 
lemons; beat smooth and place in tins lined | 
with puff paste; bake a-light brown. 

Peach Cobtler.—Line a dish with plain | 
pastry, and pour into it freshly stewed 

aches. Cover the dish with pastry, and 
make a nice brown. 

Preserved Fruit Puffs.—Cut into squares a 
good puff paste, and lay a small quantity of | 
jam on each; double them over and pinch 
the edges; lay them on sheets of paper, ice 
them, and bake for about twenty minutes 

Sandwich Pastry.—Roll out two pieces of 
puste very thin; spread apricot or raspberry 
jam over one of them; cover with the other, 
and buke; cut it into squares and glaze. 

Small Pastry.—Roll out a piece of puff 
paste; brush it over with egg; sprinkle over | 
it some chopped almonds and granulated | 
stigar; cut into shapes, and bake in a moder- 
ale oven 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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IVORY 
SOAP 


peee sean s 
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99%07% PURE 


Plenty of sleep, fresh air, 


careful diet aud the daily 
use of a good soap like the 
Ivory will purify the com- 


plexion as no cosmetic can. 


Tre Procter & Gauove Co., Cinti. 


C WALTER BAKER & CD, wma. § 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Vac 


Always ask for Waiter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
“ La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every 
Beware of Imitations. 


can. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


PRR REEESESR ERS SLES Sie eas 


Absolutely Pure. 


has in use proven itself one of the 
factors in producing a clear, 
therefore, a perfect complexion 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis fac- 
tion to the most exacting 


Agreeable 
Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Head- 
ache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


. 

Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and re- 
Sreshing the system without weakening it 
nently curing constipation and its effects 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians recommend it. Millions have 
found it invaluable. Taken regularly in small doses, 
tts effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
For sale by all Druggjsts. 


greatest of 
clean skin, and, 


JZaken regu- 





Careful 
Housewife 
will use 
no other. 


BOVAL BAKING POWDER CO., 


Perma- 


<xxe 


SORE EYES } ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE ATER 
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108 WANA, OF o, NEw~ 
ane 


RAMP RRD DRAKE 





After The Play 


or, in fact, anywhere, at any hour, one can make delicious Bouillon from 


Extract BEEF, 


Requires only the addition of boiling water and a pinch of salt, 
matter of a moment. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


It’s the 





MARIAN! WINE— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 





“| WOULD NOT BE WITHOUT A PROVISION OF VIN MARIANI, THIS FORTIFYING, | 


AGREEABLE TONIC.”’ 
MONSIGNOR CLEMENT, 
Archbishop of Carthage. 


Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 


Lae ede Oxted a” = 62 W. 16th ST., NEW YORK. Indorsements and Autagraphse of Cotebrtaies. 











SUPREME 
AWARD + 
WORLD'S 
FAIR= = 


Pabst Malt Extract 
The “Best” Tonic 
Gives to the weak and ener- 
vated vital energy J* lifting 


nt Cen 








I asked Dan Cupid "tother day 
What made him so surprising fair 
“My Ma-M’am Venus,” he replied, 
“Keeps Packer's Tar Soap at her side, 
And scrubs me everywhere 


LABLACHE FACE POWDER 


— 
Queen of Toilet Powders. 





The Purest and 
most Perfect Face 
that 

skill 


Powder 
science and 
proc 
~~._8f r; is Invisible It 

7 b the Skin 


aa. 
NV b> | makes 
Beautiful Removes all Gloss, 


Soft and 
lan, Freckles, Blotches, &c. 


Sunburn, 
50 CENTS. 
Of all druggists, or by mail. 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 


34 WEST ST., BOSTON. 


an luce 














TRIUMPH IN COOKERY | 
READY TO SERVE 


VANCAMP'S 


_~BOSTON BAKED 





Neat Tins—3 Sizes. 
Send six cents in stamps and we will 
mat} youa sample can of the goods. 





HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER 


Beautifies and restores Gray 
Hair to its original color and 
vitality ; baldness; 
cures and dandruff, 
A fine hair dressing. 


R. P. Hall & Co., Props., Nashua, N. H. 
Seld by all Druggists. 


DHARTSHORNS Saat 


NTohalel 3 SS Pande 


prevents 
itching 








l~?Y 
he La LABEL 
/ oa ~ THE G WARTSHORN' 
WANTED y Rane ser 
to consider the merits the 
HYGEIA CORSET 
Best sellers on particulars address: 
WEsTeRn "CORSET CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Beechatn’ S pills for consti- 


Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 


pation 10° and 25%. 


go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 





HARPER'S BAZ. 





SPRING COST 

Fig 1.—Gown wir Tassep Basque anp COLLARETTE Fig. 2.—Lieutr CLora CosTrumMe Fig. 3.—MonAtrr Gown witu Fancy Warst Fig. 4.—Gown with SiasHEv Bopice AnD 38! 
For patte nd description see No. LI, ou pattern-shuet Supplement. For description see pattern -sheet Suppl For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
Figs. 6 and 7.—Sprine Hat anp FLowerR Toque 


For pattern and description see No. X. on pattern-+ t 8 


Figs. 8 and 9.—Giru's Sprine F ocx 


For description see pattern-shet Sup 





PER’S BAZAR 








NG COSTUMES. 


Fig. 10 —Costume wirn Lovrs XVI. Coat Fig. 11.—Braiwep Tailor Gown Fig. 12.—GoLr Cape 

For description see pattern-sheet Supp! For description see pattern-sheet Supp! 

Fig. 14.—Carnt-FicvrED Tarreta Gown.—[For Front, see Page 308. } 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement 


}kUDICE AND SKIRT Fig. 5.—Jacket wits Jerrep REVERS 


For description see pattera-sheet Supplement. For pattern and description see No. III. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 13.—B.Lack Satin CAPE 
For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Suppl. 


mi pattern-¢ + Suppl 
SPRING F cK AND JACKET 
pattern-shet Supplement. 





DAINTY COTILLON FAVORS. 
QOME f the newest fancies in German 
i) favors are made of the dainty crépe pa 

On 
is of 


if these isa Marguerite bag. The 

paper, and is 

two flat circular pieces with a puff 

t from between, and left open at 

top, that a handkerchief or other light 

can be carried in it. It is ornamented 

i bunch of white blossoms and narrow 

ind is pendent from the 

wr belt by 1 ribbons Another sort 

y flower ball 

roses, hung from | 

ver the hand 
rs displayed are 


pale gre 


en ¢ répe 


en satin ribbons 

yn posed 
. ro oud pink 

t slip 

flower chains 
which are hung 

small butterflies of 
tints att long ends of baby 

und thrown around the veck or over 
ind a large single butterfly frosted 
r silver to be pinned on the dress or 


oF 60 armations 
the duncer’s neck 
ached to 


e-bag of crocheted paper is much 
shown of faint mauve had violets 

nting it, while an end of 
escaped from an aperture un 
ving that tt laine lov was a 
of crépe paper and flow 
i hanging photo 

ed with and 

in design, while a chic 

blue has n huge 
ow of paper with a bunch of 


ornoame 


ribbons 
charming 


et in turquoise 


»ata carden party 
inshape by a silk 
ire.and trimmed with big choux 
isters of the choicest 
sa long-handled fan, fashioned of 
f white hvac from the 
paper knots of ribbon 
+ stems, and the handle is twisted about 
he entire 1 many-looped bow 
the end Although made of paper, 
ininty articies nevertheless quite 
the fan mentioned costing from 

a irs 


inths made 
ried rice 


le ngth 


are 





ADV ERTISEMEN'’TS. 


See that COLLAR on the 


DAVIDSON 


Ss reaching for 


‘ now because the 
Collar makes lapse im 


ossi bie 


FREE. sil 


send a 


“Px. 


sample nipple on 
of 2 


stam} to 


receipt cent 


prove 
sim If 


Davidson’s Heait! 


’ 


obtain 
No. 48, of your 
said to 


inabie to 


Lier ion take any 


but write ws; 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 
19 Milk Street, Boston 
Established 40 Years __120-page Catalogue FREE 


may 
i 





THR 





4 
The Charm that Attracts 
in silver and gold 
brilliancy. With 


SILVER RO - N 
E LECT l u} go" 


this brilliancy is reproduced just as : 
when fresh from the hands of the sil- : 
versmith Sold} 


Used Every where. 


is their 


Grocers, or postpaid, Ibe. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO. 
2 John &t., New 





ork. 











é Gam Essence 
Rune « Violets 


(Name Registered.) 
THE QUEEN OP PERFUMES 


If you want a real Violet 
Perfume, be sure you get 


“Ho. 47li Rhine Violets” 


It is not a combination of 
other scents, but is abso- 
lutely true to the flower 
Cut this advertisement 
out and show it to your 
dealer 
MULHENS & KROPFY, New York, U.S.Ageats. | 





HARPER'S BAZAR 


THE PRIZE 


HIGH TEA LOAVES, 


by Miss Julict Corson, 

Founder of the New York Cooking School. 

Sift one pint of flour with 
two heaped teaspoonfuls of 
Cleveland’s baking powder, 
and a scant one of salt. Chop 
two tablespoonfuls of butter 
into the flour. Beat two eggs 
for one minute, stir them with 
the flour and enough cold 
water to make a soft dough; 
put this dough on floured and 
buttered baking pans in little 
cup shape loaves, and bake 
them in a moderate oven. 
Serve the loaves hot, and use 
a warm knife to cut them 
apart before buttering them. 
This dough can also be made 
into little flat loaves about the 
size of a saucer; these little 
loaves are among the best of 
the egy breads. 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT 
_BEEF_@ 


THE STANDARD FOR PURITY 
AND EXCELLEWC 





SUPPLEMENT 


KANSAS| “There is no 


better index to re- 
finement than the 


coricuna | perfume one uses.” 


ECZEMA REMEDIES 


Our baby was badly afflicted with Eczema. Her 
head, arms, neck, and limbs were raw and bleed- 
ing when we concluded to try CuTICURA REMEDIES. 
We began with Curicvora (ointment) and CuorTt- 
CURA Soap, and after the oe application we could 
seeachange. After we 1 used them one week 
some of the sores had healed entirely, and ceased 
tospread. In less than a month, she was free from 
scales and blemishes, and to-day has as lovely skin 
asany child. She was shown at the Grange Fair, 
and took a premium as the poctess baby. 

Mr. & Mrs. PARK, 1609 Belleview Ave., Kan. City. 

Sold everywhere. Potter Dave ayp Cuem. Coar., 


The perfumes 
bearing the name 
“J.G. Mouson & 
Co,—Paris—Lon- 
don — Frankfort ” 
—have been the 
choice of refined 
folks all over 
Europe for a cen- 
tury past. 


Bouquet 
Carmen Sylva 








ALL 
Cyclists 


do not ride Rambler Bicycles—tTugy 
cost $100. 





Beautiful book of Rambier details free at Rambler agencies 
or by mail 





GORMULLY & JEFFERY MPG. CO. 


Chicago Boston. New York. or 


Washington. 





Brooklyn Detroit Coventry, Eng. 





Violette Impériale 


might please you 








SELLING AGENTS 


New York City, 
Baltimore, Md., 
Washington, D. C., 





Jas. McCreery & Co. 
Thomas & Thompson. 
Edward P. Mertz. 





a 


\\ and steers head in cotton-plant wreath—on every pail. 
FR. Made only by the N. K. Farmpank Company, Chicago, St. Louis, 
ts) New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal. 


Genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere with trade marks 


Pittsburg, Pa., Boggs & Buhl 
Wilmot J. Hall & Co. 


Leland Miller 


*“Cottolene” - 
Cincinnati, O., 


St. Louis, Mo., 








Detroit, Mich., Hunter, Glenn & Hunter 





CEYLON 


AND 


INDIA. : 


FRAR AAA A AAR TARA 


VAS 


VE RA 


taining pure and good teas 


only half the quantity is fequired. 
Insist that YOUR grocer keep them. 


1RO 


KAKA HMMM 


54 million Ibs.; 1895—9', million Ibs. 


TROOP AARAA 


PURE TEA. 


Alleged Difficulty in Obtaining It. Evenovili, Ind, The Jobe 


The New York Importers of China and Japan Teas recently peti 
tioned Congress to impose a duty on tea, that the Standard might be 
RAISED, by shutting out “cheap” and artificially “ colored trash.” 


(from them, a significant admission.) 

But these gentlemen know that, setting aside their vested interests in China and Japan, they can 
procure teas, PURE, WHOLESOME, AND UNCOLORED, from Ceylon and India. 

TEA DRINKERS should take note that THESE teas are the most economical, BECAUSE 
Avoid cheap “ trash.” 
All other good grocers do. 
Consumption in America of these MACHINE TWISTED teas was in 1893—4\% million Ibs.; 
Americans are evidently discriminating. 





Milwaukee, Wis., 
St. Paul, Minn., 
Minneapolis, Minn., 


T. A. Chapman & Co, 
W. A. Frost & Co. 
C. H. Cirkler. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Henry C. Pomeroy. 


Gilbert Dry 
Goods Co. 

Louisville, Ky., The Stewart Dry Goods 

They urged the difficulty of ob Co. 

Nashville, Tenn., Demoville & Co. 

New Orleans, La, P. L 

Atlanta, Ga., 


Richmond, Va., 


. Cusacks. 
Jacobs’ Pharmacy Co. 
The Cohen Co, 
Don’t you hear dem bells 
y’sringin’ ev’rywhere 





Waltham Watches 


THE MEW  onnaard 
DEPARTUR 


of excel- 

lence the 

BELLS. world over. 
*® Made in 16 dif- 


Made by the American Waltham ny deh 


Watch Co. are the best and most 
reliable timekeepers made in this 
or any other country. 


Ask lo see the name“ Riverside” or“ Royal” engraved 


an? ala 


"tas 


on the 


For sale by all Retail Jewellers. 


WVeparture bell Co., Bristol, Conn.,U.S.A. 





BREAKFAST-—SUPPER, 


ee ae 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 





-¢# 


* cv’ “Waltham.” 





Dont {of yourset . 


gol Thin 


—Sseotls Omu 


BOILING WATER OR MILK, 


| NURSERY CLOTH. 


This cloth is of bleached muslin on both sides, with 
pure white wadding between, firmly quilted, 34 in. 
wide. Its utility in the family is obvious. Physicians and 
Nurses recommend it for bed pads; it is easily washed. 


MATTRESS: PROTECTORS, 
made up of Nursery Cloth for all «izes of beds, boun:' 
| ready for use, have now become an indispensable 
| article. Dry-goods houses sell both these articles. 
Samples furnished on application. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO.,Laight and Varick Sts.,W. Y. 


Dr ISAACTROMPIUN) EYE WATER 





sion. 
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